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EDITORIAL 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH issue of a quarterly offers an occasion for stock-taking; 
and we start our seventh volume with an attempt to measure the output of 
the past six years in the light of the first brief editorial that appeared in the 
autumn of 1949. 

Looking at the first of the undertakings then given, we find that THE USE 
OF ENGLISH was ‘intended to be practical, written by practising teachers for 
practising teachers’. This part of the design seems to have been reasonably 
well fulfilled; unsolicited contributions from those actually teaching in school 
continue to come in steadily, and the bulk of each number is made up from 
this source. Articles from other writers are comparatively few; onlookers 
may see most of the game, but in general they have an increasing incapacity 
to realise what is possible under conditions with which the grandstand is out 
of touch. We take the opportunity of reiterating that contributions from 
teachers are welcome and will be carefully considered. 

In the same editorial half a dozen regular features of practical use were 
promised: 

1 Articles surveying the text-books in a given field. 

2 Practical criticism. 

3 Notes on working for examinations without losing sight of educational 

ends. 

4 Examples of children’s writing, with comment. 

5 Notes on conferences. 

6 A large section of reviews. 

Of these, the appearance of articles under (1)—text-book surveys—has been 
intermittent, and not as regular as we have wished. Readers are invited to 
make suggestions for remedying this. The second item (Reading Sheets) 
developed well, and has been hived off as a separate enterprise. Numbers (3) 
and (6) have been reasonably well maintained, but the promise of numbers 
(4) and (5) has been somewhat sketchily fulfilled. 


One main direction was plotted by the first editorial. The manifesto ran: 


English for us is more than a subject. Its particular value (or “‘use’) is that it can 
create and heighten that critical attitude to our civilization which ‘current affairs’ 
teaching should strive after. And thus, in formal and informal education, it can give 
unity and purpose to the syllabus. 

Is this too much to claim for English Studies: We think not. It is a commonplace 
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now that education must educate against the environment. And yet after eighty years 
of compulsory education the environment seems to be winning. Even while at school 
the child is falling into the grip of the entertainment industry and by the time he is 
adult the quality of his reading suggests that the environment has won. The most 
insidious attacks on the individual are verbal, through advertising, the popular press, 
cheap fiction, radio and film, with the result that most of us carry on our thinking 
with only the language and attitudes of Northcliffe journalism to help us. The lan- 
guage we use has almost ceased to be a conveyor of heritage or a means to emotional 
and intellectual understanding. This state of affairs can only be resisted by training 
people to treat words critically. 

This concern for one’s own language is the responsibility, not only of English 
teachers, but of all teachers. In this respect English can do what the Classics once did, 
The reader who can absorb a Donne poem, for instance, is thereby acquiring standards 
of judgment and is at the same time drawing on his cultural heritage. It is not too 
much to claim that a training in English can help the individual to make sense of what 
is for many a meaningless world. 


After six years we might need to supplement those paragraphs, but the state 
of affairs outlined has not improved, and the claim made for English studies, 
at their best, is in our view as valid as ever. The environment is no less hostile 
to growth; the study of English is still the best means of imparting standards 
and sharpening perception. 

But we must admit that in this direction we have not been able to publish 
as many relevant articles as we wished. We could have done with many 
more contributions, at most stages up to the training college, of the kind 
represented by Mr. Hildick’s articles on combating comics (Vol. V, p. 235 
and Vol. VI, p. 80). (In this connection we welcome the appearance in the 
new Journal of Education of a series of notes on the press and other mass media 
in their relation to education.) There must be many ways in which teachers 


have successfully started to open the eyes of their charges to those features of 


their environment which can nullify the purpose of teaching English; and we 
shall always be glad to consider syllabuses, useful lessons, schemes of work 
and accounts of experiments carried out with the aim just mentioned. 
With this issue we return to the square-backed binding in which THE UsE 
OF ENGLISH appeared when it was published by the Bureau of Current Affairs. 
This style was abandoned as an economy measure some years ago, and we 
are glad to revert to it. 
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by 
ERIC JAMES 


High Master, Manchester Grammar School 


THE PROBLEMS connected with the meaning and character of ‘general’ or 
‘liberal’ education are being recognised as among the most important with 
which we are faced. The growth of knowledge, particularly of scientific 
knowledge, and the need for many more people with highly developed and 
very specialised technical skills are tending, by an inexorable pressure, to 
direct our education into ever narrower channels. They are problems with 
which the grammar schools are familiar. There they present themselves in 
the form of controversies concerning university entrance requirements and 
over-specialisation in the Sixth form. The universities themselves are begin- 
ning to devote a good deal of thought to the interpretations of such words 
as ‘liberal’ in the particular contexts of their own studies. And it can be said 
that the efforts of both schools and universities to envisage at any rate the 
possibility of a new breadth and a new humanity are not without some 
measure of success. But we tend to forget that there is a much larger field 
in which the task of providing real education as well as specialised instruction 
ismuch more difficult. This is, of course, the field of further education, with 
its tens of thousands of students, ranging from those following full-time 
courses of high standard in large technical colleges, to the multitudes in even- 
ing classes carried on in a bewildering variety of institutions. What can their 
further education do to give this very heterogeneous body of students some- 
thing more than a particular technical skillz How can they obtain, in accord- 
ance with their widely varying capacities, something of what Comenius called 
a ‘training in all that is proper for their common humanity’: 

It is this difficult and important question that is considered by the report! 
of a committee set up by the National Institute of Adult Education, together 
with the Associations of Technical Institutes and of Principals of Technical 
Institutions. It must be said at once that it is a very good report, that com- 
bines a proper idealism with a sound practical sense of the possible. Its dis- 


1 Liberal Education in a Technical Age (Max Parrish, 6s). 
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cussion of remedies for the narrowness of a purely vocational training is, 
moreover, important for everyone concerned with secondary education, for, 
although the evils may be most acute at the technical level, they are to be 
met with in every kind of educational institution. 

The first and obvious way of reconciling the claims of general and special- 
ised or vocational education is to use the specialist study itself as a vehicle for 
broader ideas. If any subject is taught with a proper regard for its historical 
background and for its social relations, will it not have a humanising influ- 
ence? There is much in this argument, and it is a necessary corrective to the 
tendency to make a rigid and unjustified distinction between humane and 
scientific studies. At its best this kind of approach, drawing strength from 
the natural inclinations of the pupil, can have very great success. But that 
success rests on two conditions. The first is that the subject shall really be 
broad enough to make it possible to establish these relations with other fields 
of experience, and it is clear that this is simply not true of many of the studies 
that are necessarily pursued in technical college courses. Physics may perhaps 
provide a nucleus from which a general education may radiate; concrete 
technology or book-keeping cannot. The second condition that must be 
satisfied if this liberal approach to the teaching of a specialised subject is to 
be effective is that the teacher must be himself outstandingly good. And 
although the report gives examples of humane and liberalising experiments 
on the part of some teachers, they are obviously and understandably very 
rare indeed. 

If technical subjects by themselves cannot usually form the basis of a liberal 
education we must look elsewhere. It is commonsense to suggest that some 
proportion of a student’s time should be devoted to non-vocational studies 
and the committee recommend, for example, that they should occupy at 
least one and a half hours for day-release students. There is a danger here 
of falling into the heresy that anything is broadly educational as long as it 
is not related to the student’s real interest; and the report could well devote 
more space to a discussion of the content of non-vocational courses. Rightly, 
the special position of English in such work is affirmed, though it is, perhaps, 
not realised very clearly, as it seldom is in discussions on general education, 
that the apparently minimal requirement that all students should learn to 
write clear, simple and grammatical English, is really demanding something 
very difficult indeed. Nevertheless, it is right that the fundamental import- 
ance of English studies, including literature as well as language, should be 
so clearly stated. 

The difficulties in the way of making these non-vocational studies effective 
are obvious enough. The indifference or antagonism of students with their 
eyes fixed firmly on qualifications to be gained, or of staff concerned only 
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with courses to be covered, the traditions and atmosphere of many institu- 
ons, and the tyranny of professional and examining bodies are among the 
chief, About the last, the committee has some frank and salutary comments 
make. They speak of syllabuses that are “extensive and constantly expand- 
ing’, of papers that put a ‘premium on the memorising of facts—which no 
sensible practitioner ever tries to carry in his head’. It is encouraging that 
the work of some colleges shows that those difficulties are not insurmount- 


Besides the reform of the curriculum and of the examination system, much 
could no doubt be done, on lines which the committee urges, by encouraging 
student activities, in drama and music, for example, and by the use of short 
periods in residential colleges. Most important of all these other lines of 
approach, they emphasise the place of the library. And it is, of course, the 
heart of the matter. If liberal education at any level is to mean anything it 
must surely lead students to read something for themselves. Once that is 
accomplished, the battle for humane studies is half won. But it cannot be 
aid too often that unless the student, whether he be in university, or school, 
or technical college, has sufficient leisure to use the library, unless he can 
scape from the continual pressure of ‘the syllabus’, unless, above all, he has 
teachers for whom books are an integral part of a civilised life and not read- 
ing merely a pastime, then the library might as well not be there. 

Most of the questions raised in this report are obviously familiar enough 
to teachers in grammar schools, and the reforms in attitude and method are 
those that are a commonplace in some Sixth forms. But the problem at the 
technical college level is obviously more acute and in many ways far more 
intractable. Nevertheless the same general lines of approach are involved. 
The use of specialist studies themselves, as far as may be, as means to a broad 
education; the addition to the curriculum of liberal studies, particularly Eng- 
lish; the conversion of an institution into a community, with a social and 
cultural life of its own; above all, the conviction of the teacher that beyond 
the inculcation of particular subjects and specific skills he has a responsibility 
for the development of his pupils as individuals; all these principles are com- 
mon to any level of education. It is valuable, therefore, for any teacher to 
tead a report in which the arguments are so well discussed. For without the 
change in methods and above all in attitude that this report, in common with 
somuch of our best contemporary educational thinking, regards as necessary, 
we shall reap a very barren harvest from the triumphs of a technical age. 
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by 
J.H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


(The articles in this series relate to the first three years of the grammar schoo! coury 


and are intended for the non-specialist teacher who wishes to know more about moder 


practice) 


II-THE CLASS READER 


It Must be upwards of twenty years now since a reaction set in agains 
‘reading aloud in class’ and opinion began to favour silent reading as th 
desirable alternative. The case was put thus: “The bulk of an adult’s readin: 


is done rapidly and silently; why should not the pupil acquire in early yea 
the technique he will use in adult life:’ Sound as such an argument seemst 


be, it somewhat overlooks the incidental advantages which arise from th 
§ 


practice of reading aloud. Amongst other things, this practice ensures thi 
the whole text is read, and not just parts of it; it also ensures that the text: 
read at a controlled pace, and is not merely gobbled down; it provides: 
check upon comprehension (for a false inflection will often reveal the reader 


failure to grasp a passage which, to the teacher, seems perfectly straightfor 


ward); it affords an easy means of increasing the confidence of the pupil wh 


mumbles and is shy (five years of occasional reading-aloud in a friendly z: 


mosphere can do much to transform a shy mumbler); and it is socially a 
able in the sense that a group activity is to be preferred to a solitary one | 


laughter of, shall we say, Three Men in a Boat is much the heartier for being 
caught and shared). Perhaps the principal advantage of reading aloud is per 
ceived when the book is one which raises issues calling for discussion (dis 
cussion, it may be, of some matter of personal relationships or some aspet 
of human behaviour): there is no more opportune moment for such discus 
sion, or even for casual comment, than in the pauses of the reading, w her 
the issues are present before the readers’ minds. To discuss such issues at 
separate time or in a separate lesson is to run the risk of talking to closed ear 
However, while I would defend the practice of having some books read alou¢ 
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[am far from urging that all books should be treated so. Clearly it depends 
on the nature (frequently on the value) of the book, and the teacher will find 
it necessary to consider each book on its own merits. 


‘“TEACHING-TESTS 

Whichever method of reading is adopted, most teachers like to give tests 
on the reading when it has been done. “Read those three chapters for home- 
work, and I will give you a test in class.” It can be instructive to watch chil- 
dren preparing for such a test, for from the kind of preparation they make 
we can often judge the usefulness of our teaching. Do they commit to mem- 
ory a list of persons, places and distances? Do they record inkily on desk-lids, 
or miserably on bits of blotting-paper, the spellings and the meanings of all 
the ‘hard words’: If these are the things they try to memorise, then clearly 
these are the things they expect to be asked about; yet are not some of them 
the things which we ourselves soon forget, and take no shame in forgetting? 
And w hen, at the end of the term, we congratulate ourselves on the fact that 
Northanger Abbey and Silas Marner have been ‘thoroughly done and tested’, 
have we really done anything except to ensure that thirty unfortunates have 
not dodged their homework: A classroom test which concerns itself solely 
with memorised names, facts and definitions will often hinder rather than 
promote real study; it will represent a story not as something which pleases 
and enriches but as a mere source of miscellaneous information. Such a test 
cannot possibly transform a superficial reading into a more thoughtful one. 
And that is what a ‘teaching-test’ sets out to do 

The function of a ‘teaching-test’, as the name implies, is to test and to teach 
simultaneously. The teacher attempts not only to discover how deep under- 
standing has gone, but also to deepen it further; he is less concerned with the 
pupil’s ability to memorise facts than with his power to perceive implications 
and read the significance of situations. And because his test has this double 
function he prefers that the children, when writing their answers, have access 
to the words of the book. Even when the test is a test of homework there is 
often no reason why the book should not be consulted; the majority of the 
questions will not be rapidly answered unless the pupil has the support of a 
previous reading. So, when testing a reading of chapter I of Treasure Island 
(I choose a book and a chapter at random) the teacher does not ask what a 
capstan-bar is, nor require the meanings of ‘handspike’ and ‘connoisseur’ and 
‘diabolical’, nor demand a list of the captain’s articles of clothing. But he can 
profitably ask questions such as the following: (a) How do we know the 
captain to have been a sailor for a large part of his life (p. 16 of the King’s 
Treasuries edition): (b) Which words show that he looked upon the luggage- 


barrow as a sort of boat (p. 16)? (c) Can you explain Jim’s quite unreasonable 
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fear of a ‘man with one leg’ whom he had never seen (p. 17)? (d) Why was 
Jim less afraid of the captain than anyone else was (p. 18):—and so on through 
the chapter. The special virtue of such questions is that they compel the 
reader to reconsider the text, and often to find in it meanings that he did not 
find before. On reading question (a), for example, he is led to ponder the 
implications of ‘voice . . . tuned and broken at the capstan-bars’; question (b) 
makes him observe the consistently nautical flavour of the captain’s conver- 
sation (he told the man with the barrow to ‘bring up alongside’); question (c) 
causes him to see that Jim’s dread of the one-legged man was born of the fact 
that the formidable captain himself was terrified of him; while question (d) 
shows the reader how Jim’s knowledge of the captain’s weakness lessened his 
fear of him. There is no need to apply to a chapter such as this the concen- 
trated technique of the ‘comprehension-test’ (twenty questions per para- 
graph); ten questions on the whole chapter are plenty, provided that they 
help towards a more satisfactory reading and do not resort to irrelevancies. 
Naturally there is no reason why the children should not also look up the 
‘hard words’ in their dictionaries if the teacher wishes, but it is important to 
realise that less may be lost through ignorance of the meaning of a word than 
through failure to scrutinise a sentence. It is easy to set great store on 
dictionary work, because it isa purely mechanical pursuit, but the dictionary 
can often give no more than a clue to meaning. The full meaning is to be 
sought for in the text itself. 


CHARACTERS 

It was once the practice to ask pupils to make full-length ‘character-studies’ 
of the people in their stories and plays, isolating such people from the books 
in which they appeared and treating them as if they were living persons. After 
the reading of the stories themselves this was often the most popular class- 
room pursuit; and even today there must be some teachers for whom the 
study of a book is essentially the study of the characters in it. Apart from the 
fact that this approach is false in its implications (for it suggests that the 
writer's chief business is to assemble a sort of portrait-gallery of ‘really true- 
to-life persons’) it is rather hard on the young reader, whose enjoyment ofa 
novel or a tale it may unnecessarily mar. The most that we want children to 
do, after all, is to observe differences between characters in so far as these 
differences affect the development of the plot and its outcome; we want them 
to see how character can affect motive and motive behaviour, and to do this 
it is not in the least necessary to ‘reconstruct ’the persons as if they were living 
beings. With beginners the whole matter is best approached lightly and ten- 
tatively; a suggested way of doing so is through the study, along the follow- 
ing lines, of ‘characteristic utterances’ and ‘characteristic actions’. 
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DAY-TO-DAY PRACTICE II 


Let us suppose that a novel, Northanger Abbey, has been given a first reading 
by a class of fourteen-year-old girls, and that they are now ready to give 
«me closer consideration to the characters in it. The teacher writes on the 
board a list (List A) of fifteen names of characters, using some names twice 
so as to make up the full number. She then writes up a second list (List B) 
consisting of short ‘characteristic utterances’, one for each of the fifteen names 
in List A. None of the utterances contains an obvious clue to the name of its 
speaker; in choosing them the teacher has an eye to character rather than to 
incident. The order of the two lists is not, of course, the same; and the pupils’ 
task is to write down List A in an order corresponding to that of List B. This 
is done without reference to the book, and the children enjoy doing it. The 
test is then checked, and there follows a discussion of the way in which each 
utterance is characteristic of its speaker. This discussion is the more interesting 
because some of the children will have attributed utterances to the wrong 
speakers, and there is much profit in an enquiry as to how far, if at all, such 
wrong attributions can be justified. In a later lesson the children look out 
some ‘characteristic utterances’ for themselves, and in due course there 
emerge, for special consideration, a few of the major characteristics of the 
chief persons. For example, it is observed that John Thorpe is given to gross 
exaggeration and to contradicting an earlier statement by a later one; have 
these characteristics any importance for the general development of the novel? 
They most decidedly have; a whole unexpected turn of the plot in chapter 30 
depends on them. Out of such simple probings is a child’s interest in the 
presentation of character developed, rather than out of the making of ‘char- 
acter-studies’ and the drawing-up of lists of ‘good and bad qualities’. 

‘Characteristic actions’ are studied in much the same way as ‘characteristic 
utterances’, but they are often somewhat harder to find. 


THEMES 

Asa rule we do not look in children’s stories for themes of any significance. 
The principal function of a good story, apart from that of providing enter- 
tainment, is to act as an interpreting link between the child and the world 
around him, and this does not necessarily imply the development of a theme. 
All the same, there are a few stories suitable for the oldest children of our 
age-group which can be said to possess themes—stories such as Youth (for 
boys), Northanger Abbey (for girls), and Silas Marner (for children of both 
sexes). The last-named of these is probably the most popular, and perhaps it 
will not come amiss if I suggest here an approach to it which is concerned 
with theme rather than with story, plot or character. 

The principal theme of the novel is developed in Marner’s own history, 
which is in effect the study of the course of an ardent man’s affections when 
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they have been denied normal expression. This theme, with its incidental 
enquiry into the causes of and the cure for miserliness, is simple enough for 
most children to understand and appreciate. A practicable method of study- 
ing a novel’s theme has already been suggested by me in a note on The His. 
tory of Mr. Polly (THE USE OF ENGLISH, Winter 1953), and that is the method 
which I recommend here. After the children have given the book a first 
reading, the teacher makes a provisional statement of the theme, and in the 
light of that statement teacher and class re-read and discuss the relevant pages 
of the novel. So, in re-reading Silas Marner, they remark quite early on (p.13 
in the King’s Treasuries edition) that Marner has a ‘fervid nature’, and that 
this fervour finds ample outlet in the society in which he lives—in his close, 
David-and-Jonathan friendship with William Dane, in his love for the git 
Sarah, in his discharge of social obligations towards the ‘brothers’ of the 
church (p. 17), and above all in his religious devotions, which have God for 
their centre. Marner’s condemnation (p. 20) effectively cuts him off ftom 
the objects of his affections: he is renounced by the brotherhood, by William 
Dane and by Sarah, and he himself renounces God as a ‘God of lies’; and in 
this loveless and forlorn condition he leaves Lantern Yard and makes his way 
to Raveloe. 

Lonely as he is in his new life he does not suddenly lose all his capacity for 
loving; and this explains his queer outburst of grief when one day he breaks 
his water-pitcher (p. 30). All his natural fervour is at last concentrated on his 
heap of gold; hence his utter desolation (p. 60) when the gold is taken from 
him. That Eppie is destined to replace the gold in his affections is probably 
made clear at the moment when Marner, short-sightedly observing her shin- 
ing hair in the firelight, believes it to be his money come back to him (p. 151) 
Thereafter it is important to notice that a growing love for Eppie involves 
him in a return to social life (pp. 177-9), in the formation of new friendship 
(pp. 191-5), and ultimately in a return to church and to God (p. 184). Its 
no accident that when Marner is reintroduced after the space of sixteen years 
—Marner in his ‘love-crowned age’—he is on the way home from church. 
Nor should the pupils overlook the significance of Marner’s remarks when, 
at the end, his gold is unexpectedly recovered: ‘It takes no hold on me now, 
the money doesn’t. I wonder if it ever could again—I doubt it might, if] 
lost you, Eppie’. 

A discussion of the relevant pages of a novel, with the children taking; 
part and contributing their own discoveries, is one way of following the 
working out of a theme. Another and a briefer way is to give a ‘teaching- 
test’, in which the children are required to write down the answers to ques 
tions which relate to the (so far unstated) theme. When the test has been 
checked, each pupil has the relevant facts on paper before him, and the dis- 
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dental cussion has some solid material to work upon. It is often amusing to observe 
gh forlhow a glance at the paper will enable a pupil to anticipate the trend of the 
study-| Jiscussion, and help to carry it through to a conclusion. 
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STYLE 

‘Character’ and ‘theme’ are perhaps matters which should be discussed only 
by the children at the top of the age-group we are considering; ‘style’ on the 
other hand can be a matter for study by all children from the age of eleven 
upwards. This will not appear strange except to those for whom ‘style’ is to 
be sought in an author’s employment of figurative expressions and various 
contrived elegancies; but ‘style’ for our purposes is something much more 
straightforward—nothing more than the linguistic means by which, at any 
point in his story, the writer attempts to achieve a particular end. If the 
means achieves the end, the style is good, the passage is ‘well-written’; if it 
does not achieve that end, the style is bad. As far as the classroom is con- 
cerned the whole business is as simple as that. 

In selecting passages which display good style, therefore, we need not re- 
sort either to great literature or to the work of a resolute stylist. I take my 
example from a short story of H. G. Wells, The Red Room, and here is the 
passage to which reference is made in the account of method which follows. 


I bruised myself on the thigh against the table, I sent a chair headlong, I stumbled and 
fell and whisked the cloth from the table in my fall. My candle rolled away from me, 
and I snatched another as I rose. Abruptly this was blown out, as I swung it off the table, 
by the wind of my sudden movement, and immediately the two remaining candles fol- 
lowed. But there was light still in the room, a red light which staved off the shadows 
from me. The fire! Of course, I could thrust my candle between the bars and relight it. 


We will suppose that the teacher, having read this passage as part of the 
story, observes that it is so written as to convey the narrator’s sense of urgency 
in the face of growing panic; and he observes, too, that the effect depends 
largely on the choice of individual words, either because they are in them- 
selves precise (‘thigh’ rather than ‘leg’, ‘candle’ rather than ‘light’) or because 
they convey suggestions of fear or speed or violence which are appropriate 
in this context. The passage is, then, for the teacher’s purpose ‘well-written’, 
and it is the one which he chooses for study. 

The method is this: 

(i) The pupils read the whole story (or chapter) in the normal manner. 

(ii) They are then told to turn back and study two pages of the story; 
within the limits of these two pages the chosen passage is contained. The 
pupils should be allowed four minutes (more if necessary) for this. 

(ili) The pupils close their books. 
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(iv) The teacher writes on the board a modified version of the chosen pay 
age. In composing this version, he sets out to remove from the origin, 
whatever quality most contributes to its effect. (In the case of the H, ¢ 
Wells extract he replaces the words which I have italicised by others whig 
lack precision or do not convey urgency: hurt, leg, down, tripped, pulled, ligh 
fell, took, Without delay, put, lifted, now, other, kept, insert). 

(v) If, as in the case of the H. G. Wells extract, new words have been sub] 
stituted for the original words, the teacher underlines those words. 

(vii) The teacher explains to the class that the original version had suck 
and-such a quality which the modified version lacks. He explains exact 
how he has modified the original, and asks the class to restore it frop 
memory. 

(viii) The class restores the text to its original form, using the clues (if any 
provided by the modified version. The exercise is then checked. 

(ix) Working over it point by point, teacher and class discuss the modified 
version in relation to the original. In what ways is the original better? Wher 
memory has failed and the children have invented alternatives, are those alter. 
natives as good? Are they perhaps better still: 


It may be asked what is the value of such work as this. 1 would say, firs 
that the children are forced by this exercise to consider language more closely 
and that itself is a gain. Secondly, they are made to see for themselves hoy 
particular effects are achieved, and the knowledge gained can be put to us 
in ‘follow-up’ work during the composition lesson. Thirdly—and this seem 
to me important—the children are enabled to come as near as anyone can t 
the experience of ‘creating’ the original passage: they do in effect ‘recreate’ it 
It is always a matter for satisfaction and even triumph if a child has managei 
to restore the original exactly. 

Even those who grant the value of this work, however, may yet enquit 
whether this method can be applied in any but in special cases—viz. in cas 
where the author happens to employ words which have special vividness and 
force. In point of fact the method can be applied in a variety of cases; pro- 
vided only that the teacher can decide how the effect of the original is achieve: 
he should have no difficulty in producing a modified version of it. I give her 
some suggestions as to how such versions can be made. 

Original Extract: A descriptive passage which achieves atmosphere by th 
use of specially chosen words. (Example: “The coming of the mayfly season 
in Tom Brown’s Schooldays.) To modify: Treat as the H. G. Wells extrac 
above. 

Original Extract: A descriptive passage which owes its vividness or colou 
to its adjectives. (Example: ‘Marlow’s first view of the East’ in Conrad! 
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Youth.) To modify: Remove all adjectives except predicative adjectives. The 
children are asked to restore them either from memory or by picking them 
from a separate list. 

Original Extract: An account of some strenuous action (fight, rescue or 
escape) which owes its vigour to the choice of ‘forceful’ words, particularly 
verbs. (Examples: In such books as The Call of the Wild, The Four Feathers, 
The Thirty-Nine Steps, and in Stevenson’s and Masefield’s stories.) To modify: 
For the ‘forceful’ words substitute weak and ineffective words. 

Original Extract: An account of some strenuous action which owes its vig- 
our to a succession of short phrases or sentences. (Examples: As in the pre- 
ceding case.) To modify: “Fatten out’ the passage by introducing unneeded 
adjectives, adverbs, phrases and clauses which have the effect of slowing up 
the action. The pupils’ task is to remove the superfluous matter. 

Original Extract: ‘Literary’ description (as of landscape or pastoral scene). 
Examples: In The Wind in the Willows, The Golden Age, and in any of Stev- 
enson’s stories.) To modify: Replace literary by colloquial words. 

Original Extract: Narrative which owes its effect to simplicity of language. 
Example: ‘The cottagers’ lost sovereign’ in Hudson’s Nature in Downland, 
p. 190.) To modify: Replace the simple words by others which are bookish 
or erudite. 

Original Extract: Description (as of landscape or pastoral scene) which owes 
its effect to simple, not literary, language. (Examples: In Hudson’s books and 
in such books as Tom Sawyer, Bevis and Mark and The Country Child.) To 
modify: Add superfluous adjectives and adverbs. 

Original Extract: Dialogue which owes its effect to its closeness to natural 
speech. (Examples: In Tom Sawyer and Tom Brown’s Schooldays.) To modify: 
Rewrite in reported speech and change colloquial to standard English. 

Original Extract: Description which owes its effect to the length and sweep 
of its sentences. (Examples: The description of a stormy sea in David Copper- 


field, and various descriptions in Conrad’s stories.) To modify: Break up the 


long sentences into short ones. 


It is perhaps worth while admitting, by way of conclusion, that some 
teachers are opposed to setting before a class any writing which is ungramma- 
tical, clumsy, or in any way inferior; they very reasonably argue that the 
children are as likely to imitate the bad as the good. I do not believe that this 
need be the case with modified versions of the kind I have described, provided 
that such versions are used as a means of comparison. The teacher should 
come back again and again to the original version, and the lesson should close 
with a reading of it. It will then be that version which has the final word. 
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by 
H. G. TUCHLER 


Senior English Master, Tibshelf Secondary School 


ON TWELVE Friday afternoons during the spring term of 1955, the fourth 
forms of the school listened to ‘Ferdinand Lopez’ (a radio adaptation of pan 
of Anthony Trollope’s novel The Prime Minister). The programmes were the 
recorded repeats which the B.B.C. transmitted of its Sunday night Home 
Service serial. 

Now why, with plenty of high-quality school broadcasts being available 
(though the wisdom of presenting The Trumpet Major in Senior English Il 
was perhaps debatable), did we give half an hour a week for the best part of 
a term to a series devised mainly for adults? One of the principal reasons was 
the desire to foster still further a love of literature in our senior boys and girks. 
They like reading poems and novels, acting in plays and visiting theatres 
borrowing books from the School Library and other sources—but there is 
always the danger that, when they leave school, their interest may flag. One 
of the ways to counteract such a tendency is to show them how as grown-ups 
they can keep in touch with books—and surely the B.B.C. serials represent 
as important a way as any for that purpose. Since the greatest wish of adole- 
cents is to be treated as adults, the fact that we trusted our boys and girls with 
a series for grown-ups flattered them and made them even more receptive to 
our approach to literature as an adult activity. 

The broadcasts lent themselves to the usual follow-up work like tracing 
the plot, discussing the characters, studying radio presentation, etc. But the 
most essential consideration in introducing ‘adult’ material to school leavers 
was perhaps the following: We all regret the cleavage which exists between 
the sheltered environment of the school and the world of the grown-ups 
Much has been attempted to bridge the gap—visits, films, special talks, etc 
—but the adolescent on leaving school still meets not only serious materia 
changes but also a completely different range of problems and scale of values. 

Now it is right that we preserve immature children from difficulties which 
are beyond their development and understanding. Hence in school literature, 
whether presented by books or over the radio, we leave out many of the 
16 
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problems which make up adult life and to which our writers have given 
thought and expression. But there comes a time when these problems should 
be mentioned and, however carefully, introduced to more mature pupils. 
Trollope’s novel—not, of course, a particularly involved book in itself—has, 
in its Home Service version, helped us towards some transition to adult ques- 
tions with which our school leavers will soon be confronted. 

For me as teacher it was necessary to listen to the original broadcasts on 
Sunday evenings. More difficult words and expressions than would be ex- 
pected in school broadcasts came up in this serial: circumspect, perspicuity, 
ostracize, “dealings in the city’, de mortuis nihil nisi bene, etc., needed explain- 
plaining prior to being heard in the classroom. The complicated election 
set-up of the 19th century which is mentioned in The Prime Minister required 
consideration, and our history master found the ground well prepared for a 
usually somewhat difficult topic. 

But those and similar matters were only subsidiary. Does character deter- 
mine a person’s destiny?, what are prejudices and how can we guard against 
them? (not an easy one that, as in the novel Mr. Wharton’s prejudices turn 
out to be justified), is it possible and is it right to accumulate wealth without 
honest work? is there justice in life: (would a real Ferdinand Lopez have 
suffered defeat?)—these were some, but by no means all, of the questions 
arising out of this series for adults, which were discussed with the boys and 
girls of the fourth year forms as part of their work in English and, we should 
like to think, of their wider education and preparation for life. Few of the 
more conventional school novels or school broadcasts could have provided 
the basis for work of that kind. 

The Home Service serial differed from school broadcasts also by its gener- 
ally higher emotional key: occurrences like police proceedings, quarrels, a 
suicide, a courtship, not only came up but sometimes were focused closely. 
But, again, it may be a good thing for the children to meet such presentations 
with the teacher who can put these scenes in proportion for them. In one 
sene, e.g. Arthur Fletcher tried to kiss Emily after the latter had become 
Lopez's wife. After I had explained before the repeat had started that the 
kiss would probably be made audible by means of effect machinery while 
the actors would calmly stand by for their cue lights, the reaction to the 
sequence consisted of smiles rather than sighs—a response which may perhaps 
carry over to the more lurid scenes in certain films and glossy magazines. 
During the ensuing discussion everyone agreed that Arthur Fletcher was a 
cad and that Trollope had erred as a novelist by letting a person, depicted at 
first as a gentleman, lose his self-control—not only a moral judgment but 
also the beginnings of artistic discernment. 


The scholars were quite sure they liked the programmes. The fact that a 
B 
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number of them listened privately on Sunday evenings led me to believe~ 
sceptic though I am on such occasions—that the popularity of the serial wz 
not due merely to the loss of a period of written work. When, through ;! 
temporary change in the time table, play time coincided with a large part ¢ 
the tenth instalment and the pupils of the fourth year clustered round th 
loud-speaker in preference to play and games—on the first sunny day afte’ 
a long period of rain, too!—the programmes, I felt, had pretty well provei 
themselves. 








COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Two WEEK-END courses for teachers are being planned by Bassingboun 
Village College, Cambridgeshire, in association with THE USE OF ENGLISH} 
(Attendance at these is not confined to teachers.) These courses may x} 
provided by the Extra-mural Board of the University of Cambridge. Ther 
will be visiting lecturers and some sessions will be taken by the Tutor at the 
College, David Holbrook. The dates are tentative. 

October 8th and 9th. Mediaeval Literature and Life. 

March 24th and 25th. T. S. Eliot’s The Four Quartets. ) 

Students will be lodged at private houses in the village, and take all ther 
meals in the Village College. The fee will be about 30s., including a bed ani 
all meals. Enquiries should be sent to David Holbrook, M.a., Tutor, Bassing- 
bourn Village College, near Royston, Herts. 

Teachers may also like information at the same time about other cours 
to be run at this centre. There will be a Saturday School on The Newspape 
Press with Boris Ford, M.A. in the Autumn, and a week-end course on The 
Raw Materials of Music with Wilfrid Mellers, M.a., composer and writer, 1 
the Spring. The College also runs a weekly literature course for teachers 0! 
Thursday evenings throughout the winter months, taken by the Tutor: the 
Extra-mural Board is willing to consider issuing a Certificate to teachers wht 
take this course and pass some form of test of their work at the end of it 
Bassingbourn is four miles from Royston. 
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by 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


The wind doth blow today, my love, 
And a few small drops of rain; 

I never had but one true-love, 
In cold grave she was lain. 


‘T'll do as much for my true-love 
As any young man may; 
I'll sit and mourn at her grave 
For a twelve-month and a day.’ 


The twelve-month and a day being up, 
The dead began to speak: 

‘Oh who sits weeping on my grave, 
And will not let me sleep?’ 


*’Tis I, my love, sits on your grave, 
And will not let you sleep; 

For I crave one kiss of your clay-cold lips, 
That is all I seek.’ 


“You crave one kiss of my clay-cold lips; 
But my breath smells earthy strong; 

If you have one kiss of my clay-cold lips, 
Your time will not be long.’ 


"Tis down in yonder garden green, 
Love; where we used to walk, 

The finest ower that ere was seen 
Is withered to a stalk. 


‘The stalk is withered dry, my love, 
So will our hearts decay; 
So make yourself content, my love, 


Till God calls you away.’ 
19 
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‘Tue Unquiet Grave’ (No. 78 in F. J. Child’s English and Scottish Pop. 
ular Ballads) is, of course, genuine folk poetry, coming down to us from; 
time when, as Cecil Sharp put it, ‘every country village in England was, 
nest of singing birds’. Today, as the teacher of English is only too often made 
aware, poetry has almost no part in everyday life. There are few widely read 
types of poetry, apart from the verses of popular songs, a theme adequately 
dealt with by David Holbrook in these pages recently; the verses on Chris. 
mas cards; and those of the ‘In Memoriam’ columns of local newspapers. | 
is the last that are considered here, with the suggestion that they can be used 
together with “The Unquiet Grave’ for class work in distinguishing genuine 
from false poetry. It is always an advantage to begin with the everyday and 
the familiar, and examples of widely read poetry are not easy to find at any 
time. 

The ‘In Memoriam’ column generally contains a few advertisements which 
include two or more lines of verse. These are chosen by the advertiser from 
a selection held by the newspaper. The class of verse is fairly represented by 
the following: 


Asleep in God’s beautiful garden, 

Away from all sorrow and pain, 

And some day, when life’s journey is ended, 
We'll all be together again. 


Or: 


Your memory to us is a keepsake, 
From which we shall never part; 
Though God has you in His keeping, 
We still have you in our hearts. 


The sophisticated reader is amused by such banality, but these verses at 
regarded by large numbers of people as genuine poetry. To such a level 
then, have we sunk from the maturity of ‘The Unquiet Grave’. The im- 
portant point is that it is at just such a level that education in the understand- 
ing and appreciation of poetry must begin. 

The ‘In Memoriam’ column affords proof that even yet it is dimly felt tha 
poetry is the appropriate medium for the expression of deep emotion. Tht 
crudeness and banality of these verses must not blind us to the fact that here 
are the beginnings of poetic appreciation; when there is nothing left but 
prose, then we must really begin to worry. 

To make use of these sources, it is not enough to hold them up to scom 
From a practical point of view, it must be remembered that the parents of 
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many of the pupils will themselves insert these advertisements, and there is 
no need to cast doubt on the genuineness of the feeling which impels them 
to advertise, whatever one’s private feelings about the advertising of grief. 
Itis safe to assume as a rule that the advertisements are only graced with verse 
when they are inserted by uneducated advertisers; a glance at the ‘In Memor- 
iam’ columns of The Times and The Daily Telegraph shows this. 

To make the pupil sneer at the lack of taste of his elders will do little good, 
and has nothing to do with training in critical discrimination. A better way 
is to use ‘The Unquiet Grave’ as a touchstone of quality. With a little trouble, 
the teacher will soon gather from his local paper a dozen or so examples 
which can be usefully compared with the ballad. Take, for example, the 
following: 


It is not the tears at the graveside shed, 
That show how a heart is torn; 

But the lonely tears of after years 

And a sorrow so silently borne. 

At night when all are silent, 

And sleep forsakes our eyes, 

Our thoughts are on the lonely grave, 
Where our dear... ... lies. 


The general attitude towards death can be contrasted with that of the ballad. 
The emphasis on a sentimentally regarded ‘lonely grave’ comes out even 
more strongly in: 


It’s only a grave, but it does need care, 
For our dear...... is resting there. 


The attitude is unpleasantly reminiscent of an American advertisement for a 
water-proof coffin, which said ‘there is deep consolation in the knowledge 
that rain cannot penetrate the casket of a loved one’. Those who choose such 
verses as these would balk at the ballad’s ‘my breath smells earthy strong’. 
But there the attitude towards death is mature. 

In ‘The Unquiet Grave’, not only is the loved one dead, physically dis- 
appearing, but the fact that the survivor’s mourning is being unnaturally pro- 
longed is faced. The voice that speaks from the grave is not meant to be 
realistic, and the advice to the faithful lover in the last stanza is not cynical 
advice to forget; there is no suggestion that his love is either fading or false. 
But life goes on without being tied to a grave that is properly left in peace. 
In the ‘In Memoriam’ column, the attitude is as false as the verse: 
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There is someone who misses you sadly, 
At home where you used to be; 

Who wanted so much to keep you, } 
But God willed it not to be. : 
Two loving hands are resting, 
The voice I loved is still, 

The one so dear to memory 
Awaits me over the hill. 


Or, more succinctly: 


We think of you in silence, 

And often repeat your name; 

But all we have are loving memories, 
And your photo in a frame. } 


If it is felt that an approach at this level is too difficult at first, it is possibl 
to begin with a consideration of the inept mechanics of the newspaper 
poetaster: 


We often think of bygone days, 
When we were all together. 
The family chain is broken now, 
But memories cling for ever. 





But this approach needs care. In fact, a surprising number of the more se 
phisticated, not knowing that they are reading newspaper verses, will suc 
cumb to the sentimentalism; the real objection of the ‘educated’ is more often 
to the technical ineptitude than to the moral and emotional immaturity 
There are even cases where “The Unquiet Grave’ is positively disliked; the 
references to breath smelling ‘earthy strong’ and to ‘clay-cold lips’ are pat- 
ticularly likely to raise objections. These, however, themselves form goo 
openings for discussion of the moral attitude of the poem. 

The teacher who is interested in this approach should keep an eye on the 
‘In Memoriam’ column of his local newspaper, and will shortly gather: 
sufficient anthology. All names should be deleted before quoting in clas 
The exercise is both useful and hopeful: useful, since it helps to distinguist 
real from false poetry and to promote a certain emotional maturity towards 
the fact of death, as well as appreciation of a good ballad; hopeful, becaus 
even today some kind of poetry is felt by the most ignorant to be the appro 
priate medium for powerful emotion. 


~~ 
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ENGLISH THROUGH LITERATURE 
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by 
A.G.SHINGLER 


First Assistant, Walsall Wood Primary School 


THE GREATEST mistake in the teaching of English today is the lack of co- 
ordination between its many aspects. This results in such comments as those 
in a recent editorial that ‘the practice of reading . . . may be killed by incess- 
ant drill in the reading of snippets’, and that ‘too much reliance on text books, 
even good ones, makes for poor teaching’. The mistake is obvious, the cure 
simple. We must work with the driving force which is in Literature, not 
against it as do those who precede (and crush) the interest of the story by the 
boredom of unrelated analysis. I propose to show how this co-ordination 
can be obtained by basing all kinds of English study on the literature to be 
found in the class readers. 

The following outline of the suggested approach as applied to one passage 
of a series taken from Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott, will show how 
each section contributes to the whole. The lessons were taken with a 10-11 
year group of ‘A’ and ‘B’ children. 

I, LITERATURE: ‘Jo Meets Apollyon’—literary reading from Little Women. 
This is one of four extracts for reading to the class, the gaps in the narrative 
being outlined by the teacher before proceeding to the next reading. 

2. COMPREHENSION: ‘Jo Prepares the Dinner’; an extract from the above 
reading from ‘Language cannot describe’ to ‘the unfortunate dinner ended 
gaily’. This lesson will add to the interest through fuller understanding of 
words and ideas. Comprehension is only of absorbing interest and only has 
teal meaning when it is ‘tied’ to the complete book; its atmosphere and style 
are enhanced by comprehension. 

3. APPRECIATION: The same extract is used. Appreciation is the study of 
the art of writing, and is therefore one of the most fruitful avenues to be 
explored. Related to the composition its influence will be great. 

4. SENTENCE work: This gives the correlation between Appreciation and 
Composition. The sentence work will be so prepared that examples from 
the extract can be adapted for use in the Composition. 

§. DRAMA: The teacher analyses the scenes and characters for acting by the 
children, gives practice in the vital parts, and brings life not only to the book 
but to each part of the teaching. 
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6. composition. A title is chosen which gives a new centre of interest by; 
needs a similar technique, e.g. ‘Tom Plants the Garden’ or ‘Meg Does th 
Housework’. 

The whole series need not, of course, be given and combinations or adaptz- 
tions of the suggested parts will readily occur to anyone following the scheme 

An amplification of the above items, with special reference to the passage, 
will give a clearer understanding of ‘English Through Literature’. 

In Literature the selection of four passages from one Class Reader will en. 
able the teacher to introduce his class to at least three books each term. Ther 
will be the cumulative interest from several readings without the boredom 
which certain passages produce if the whole book is read. The reading 
should be edited, omitting the abstract philosophy but retaining those vivid 
descriptions and qualities which make the book a literary classic. This wil 
give the children an incentive to read the book and they will ‘put up with 
the parts which they find boring (as we do) because they know later pan 
will be full of interest. 

In Comprehension an understanding of words, their associated ideas, and 
the meaning of colloquial expressions used, are among the essential points to 
be taught. In the passage referred to such words as ‘gesture’, ‘meagre’, ‘con- 
vinced’, ‘precipitately’, and many more require explanation. It is necessan 
to appreciate the limits of some children’s environment; thus, ‘asparagu’ 
would need explaining. Ideas associated with ‘pucker round the mouth’ and 
‘pursed her lips’ need demonstrating (the action method—do it—of earlier 
teaching will best explain these ideas). Expressions such as ‘a standing joke 
and ‘a scarlet mystery’ need to be made clear. Once children become accus 
tomed to the type of question the teacher might well ask for any child t 
‘ask the others (the Class) some questions on the passage, even if you do net 
know the answer yourself’. Children will then often ask to obtain know- 
ledge without being compelled to show their ignorance, which is the draw- 
back to asking the teacher directly. Essentially this is an oral lesson, as ther 
is no deductive process by which the children can find these meanings. Wri 
ing may be used to stabilise the new knowledge. 

Appreciation is complementary to, but not synonymous with, the Com 
prehension. In the passage some points which can be emphasised are: 

1. A title for each paragraph. 

. The order of preparing the meal and the reason for the tragedies. 

. The reaction of the guests, which bring out their characters. 

. The final tragedy skilfully revealed at the end. 

. The descriptive verbs, adjectives, and adverbs used profusely, vet e 
actly, and necessary for the full meaning. 

In these lessons the phrasing of the questions demands careful preparation 
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We wish to draw the child’s attention to certain details so we can afford to 
indicate the answer while retaining the joy of discovery, e.g. ‘In the first 
paragraph the sentence about the lobster includes two descriptive verbs telling 
how Jo unshelled it. What are they?’ The answers to good questions will be 
simple in themselves but will be accumulative so that they lead to new know- 
ledge. A test of any question is to answer it precisely yourself. The questions 
should be related to the aim of the lesson, emphasising one aspect of the au- 
thor’s technique, merely referring to aspects discussed in previous lessons, and 
omitting those to be dealt with later. This point of graded development 
applies particularly to the next section. 

Sentence work has two important aspects. It can offer practice in literary 
techniques for which the passage has been chosen, or it can give practice in 
types of sentence construction. A graded development is needed in both. 
For this the passages chosen should be illustrative of some particular point, 
and the sentence work should follow that aim. An example taken from the 
extract of relating the appreciation, through sentence work, to the Compo- 
sition might be as follows: 

1. Give a title for each paragraph in the extract. 

2. Write titles for the paragraphs in a Composition “Tom Plants the Gar- 

den’ or ‘Meg Does the Housework’. 
The other type of sentence work is the use of conjunctions, use of commas 
for ‘lists’, and other types found in any text books. Using the extract we 
should say: 

1. Copy the part of the passage where these three sentences are joined in 
one: ‘Miss Crocker tasted the trifle. She made a wry face. She drank 
some water hastily’. 

2. Join these sentences “Tom planted two rows of beans. Then he put in 
two rows of sprouts. Then he planted three rows of peas’. 

Dramatisation will not be possible for all passages, but its value should be 
appreciated and used where possible. The teacher must analyse the dramatic 
possibilities. The analysis of this passage, for instance, would be: 

1. Scenes: Jo in the Kitchen, the Arrival of the Guests, the Dinner. 

2. Character: e.g. Young Amy: giggling, impetuous, very young. Each 
character is vividly portrayed in the passage—look at Miss Crocker for 
instance. 

3. Actions: There are many of these to be practised: e.g. Amy choked, hid 
her face in her napkin, and left the table precipitately. 

The Composition follows naturally from the sentence work. Preparation 
will include a brief discussion of the framework, perhaps with a sketch, the 
unexpected mishaps, and an anti-climax in the right place—e.g. rosy apples— 
worm eaten. In this way the arts learned from Appreciation are applied to 
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the Composition. The children will soon learn that they can write about any 
parallel topic. For instance when doing a description of an interior the chil. 
dren ask ‘Can we write about a scientist’s room:’, or for a character sketch 
‘Can we write of someone long ago?’ Scope should be allowed for such 
initiative. In the actual writing a good aid is for each child to have a personal 
dictionary into which the teacher writes spellings requested by the children, 


I must again emphasise the need for graded development in the choice of 


Composition and passage. The first three in a scheme of work might be: 

1. Writing from outline story by teacher. Aim: Correct Sentences. 

2. A descriptive story, based on a descriptive passage. Passage: “The Snow. 
storm’ from Walpole’s Jeremy. Composition: The Thunderstorm, The 
Picnic, etc. Aim: Descriptive Sentences. 

3. A humorous composition—‘The Pillow Fight’—based on ‘Miss Jones 
from Walpole’s Jeremy, or on “Tom Sawyer Whitewashes the Fence’, 
Aim: Giving the work reality and life through the addition of conver- 
sation. 

The last composition might well be “Write your own Composition from 
these titles: ‘Smugglers’, “A Secret Hiding Place’, ‘Longlegs the Heron’. This 
includes a choice from the work on character sketches, descriptions of in- 
teriors and exteriors, use of dialect, and impersonation. 

Briefly then, ‘English Through Literature’ is the study of a series of passages 


taken from literary readings which will co-ordinate the work in all aspects of 


English. It will encourage individual reading, re-vitalise the necessary prac- 
tices, and by adaptation of literary techniques it will give interesting, vivid, 
exciting, and individual Compositions. I know because I have tried it. 


JO PREPARES THE DINNER 


(From Little Women by Louisa Alcott) 


LANGUAGE CANNOT describe the anxieties, experiences, and exertions 
which Jo underwent that morning; and the dinner she served up became a 
standing joke. She boiled the asparagus for an hour, and was grieved to find 
the heads cooked off and the stalks harder then ever. The bread burnt black; 
for the salad dressing so aggravated her, that she let everything else go till 
she had convinced herself that she could not make it fit to eat. The lobster 
was a scarlet mystery to her, but she hammered and poked till it was un- 
shelled, and its meagre proportions concealed in a grove of lettuce leaves. 
The potatoes had to be hurried, not to keep the asparagus waiting, and were 
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not done at last. The blanc-mange was lumpy, and the strawberries not as 
ripe as they looked, having been skilfully ‘deaconed’. 

Poor Jo would gladly have gone under the table, as one thing after another 
was tasted and left; while Amy giggled, Meg looked distressed, Miss Crocker 
pursed up her lips, and Laurie talked and laughed with all his might, to give 
, cheerful tone to the festive scene. Jo’s one strong point was the fruit, for 
she had sugared it well, and had a pitcher of rich cream to eat with it. Her 
hot cheeks cooled a trifle, and she drew a long breath, as the pretty glass plates 
went round, and everyone looked graciously at the little rosy islands floating 
inasea of cream. Miss Crocker tasted first, made a wry face, and drank some 
water hastily. Jo, who had refused, thinking there might not be enough, 
glanced at Laurie, but he was eating away manfully, though there was a 
sight pucker about his mouth, and he kept his eye fixed on his plate. Amy, 
who was fond of delicate fare, took a heaping spoonful, choked, hid her face 
in her napkin, and left the table precipitately. 

‘Oh, what is it?’ exclaimed Jo, trembling. 

‘Salt instead of sugar, and the cream is sour,’ replied Meg with a tragic 
gesture. 

Jo uttered a groan, and fell back in her chair, remembering that she had 
given a last hasty powdering to the berries out of one of the two boxes on 
the kitchen table, and had neglected to put the milk in the refrigerator. She 
turned scarlet, and was on the verge of crying, when she met Laurie’s eyes, 
which would look merry in spite of his heroic efforts; the comical side of the 
afair struck her, and she laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. So did 
everyone else, even ‘Croaker’ as the girls called the old lady, and the unfor- 
tunate dinner ended gaily. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH? 


The passage of words to the brain had been not only along the auditory 
nerve, but through muscular activities subordinated to a sense of form linked 
with identities, which could then more safely be embedded in narrative. 
THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. VI, p. 16 
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by 
HAROLD STEPHENSON 


THE TWO features of language most important for teachers are first thati 
does not exist in isolated words or phrases but only in significant pattem 
embodying meaning—sentences, elliptical sentences, phrases themselves par 
of a larger pattern of thought or conversation, paragraphs, stories, report, 
poems, etc.—and second that control of language can develop only throug 
communicable experience. Modern methods of teaching reading to infant 
and to backward children recognise the first of these and make good use 
it: the second is less often implemented, though it is implied by the first. 

Literature in the Secondary Modern School, especially poetry, is far to 
frequently wrecked on the rock of language. Many teachers say that iti 
difficult to find the appropriately significant pattern of meaning, the right 
material, but a glance at what children are prepared to read unprovoked 
should convince us that this is not true. We condemn—often for the bes 
reasons—the addiction of the young to the strip cartoon, to the comic and 
to the much healthier ‘blood’: though James Hemming and others have shew 
how the technique and content of the comic can be harnessed in the teaching 
of the skill of reading to backward boys and girls, yet we have not paid 
enough attention to the general significance which these media—we mus 
include the commercial cinema and some radio features—have for those they 
cater for. 

A brief analysis of their content shews that the ‘blood’, the cartoon, the 
film drama, have much in common. They are easy to understand, the lan- 
guage they employ is direct and its vocabulary limited. They tell a simple 
story, usually crudely, with a minimum of complication of plot and none of 
psychology. The characterisation is flat and bold—there are cowboys and 
rustlers, police and criminals, good persons and bad, virtue and vice, our side 
and theirs. The issues are always clear cut: there is a game or a battle to win, 
a goal to be reached, criminals to be tracked down, innocent people to be 
rescued. Finally the odds against right and the hero are always tremendous 
yet evil is invariably defeated and good triumphs. Virtue and justice are 
28 
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always on the side of the hero, of the adventure and of the adventurer, and 
it is assumed that the gentle reader is on the same side. All the available 
evidence and much considered opinion declare that children (5 to 16 years 
of age) like these stories; they satisfy a need. 

Now all of these elements save that concerning language are to be found 
in much of our finest poetry and drama. The greatness of The Odyssey can 
in asense be measured by the monumental simplicity of its design; Odysseus’ 
ships fall into situations which are always desperate and it is only his supreme 
cunning and courage which secure their safety. The suspense of the gradual 
nearing of the hero’s ships to Ithaca is pure Hitchcock, but better; the satis- 
faction deriving from Odysseus’ final triumph is far deeper and more primi- 
tive—and therefore a better therapy—than that which attends the success of 
P.C. 49 or Dan Dare, the Pilot of the Future. There is an abundance of 
robust, simple narrative poetry in the first and second ranks, the pattern of 
meaning of which, if conveyed to secondary children, would satisfy their 
needs just as well as the double feature programme at “The Palace’; and by 
exciting mental effort it would serve their fancy; Arnold, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Masefield, Noyes—all dispense the same fare as the film drama, birth, 
love, death, violent action, action on the grand scale, blood and justice done. 
[have read The Revenge to men, women and boys on numerous occasions 
and I have never known it fail to move; the same is true of Morte d’ Arthur, 
Clare’s The Badger, Drayton’s Agincourt. The difficulty is not lack of the 
right material. 

It is primarily one of language and one that often in the past was largely 
teacher-made. The theory held not long ago, so recently in fact that one 
suspects that in many schools it is still being served, is that the only way to 
explain a piece of writing containing some words which are incomprehen- 
sible to the class is to extract such words from their context, elucidate their 
meaning by relating them to the child’s day to day experience, and return 
at length to the poem hoping to pick up the quick interest of the class some 
five or ten minutes after the initial reading. To make sure the poem is under- 
stood a reading of it is frequently followed by a comprehension test, a vocab- 
ulary test, tests of syntax and figures of speech, all of which are concerned 
with words and phrases set in a new meaning pattern, put to uses quite alien 
from that which they serve in the poem, in the very pattern which gives 
them a significance which the class may be meeting for the first time. In 
short, between the child and the new experience which the reading of the 
poem has been for him, we interpose language exercises designed to increase 
his understanding of words and his skill in manipulating them. Certainly it 
is necessary to enlarge the child’s understanding of the poem but it must be 
done in some way which takes account of the fact that the experience of 
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poetry is imaginative and emotional: not a thing of logic. To approach Thy} 


Revenge, for example, by a direct attack on its language difficulties is to mak 
sure of missing the wood even if all the trees are examined one by one. Oy 
task is to enlarge the child’s imaginative grasp of the poem, so to deepen and 
enrich his thinking about its content that he will the more easily be able t 
perceive the difficult word or phrase in its functional relation to the meaning 
pattern of which it is an integral part. The introduction to a reading of 4 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, for example, therefore, is not a listing 
of difficult words and a discussion of their meaning but a reminder to the 
class that churches and clock towers exist in some towns and villages, the bels 
of which can be made to play the melody of a song or a hymn, and that the 
coast of Lincolnshire is flat, low and a prey to floods—a fact which many 
children will know well enough. 

Not only is the tackling of a poem from the outside as it were by breaking 
down its outer defences of words one by one wrong aesthetically, wrong 
because it tends to break up the experience of the poem, it is also, and for 
the same reason, a poor word-teaching device. This becomes clear if we look 
at vocabulary growth from another angle. The child who is reared to shar 
conversation with parents and friends comes to regard words subconscious) 
as aids. He hears an unfamiliar word in a familiar situation and half perceive 
its significance; it has made its first mark on his mind. An analogous situation 


arises perhaps some considerable time after, different in detail maybe from } 


the first but exactly resembling it in so far as parents and friends are again 
sharing an experience, so contriving common ground where child and parent 
can meet as individuals; this situation will summon the word first heard in 
the first but may not succeed in recalling it: in the course of a series of such 
situations, however, in some of which perhaps the child will hear the word 
again, there will come one in which the child, making an almost visible effor 
of recall, will himself use the new word for the first time correctly and t- 
umphantly. This is probably the most certain way in which children extend 
their vocabularies. The word is the child’s for speech as soon as he uses it, 
but not before. 

Now the important factor common to all the situations in this series is that 
they are so contrived as to make it obvious to the child that he is expected 
to enter them and to pay therefore the normal admission fee—a contribution 
to a grown-up conversation. The appeal to developing maturity which the 
wise parent is thus constantly making to his children is made by literature— 
and ‘The Palace’, we must remember, is many children’s literature—and es- 
pecially by poetry and it is made through the imagination, the fancy. It's 
not the boy’s ‘skill’ in English, in reading or in composition which is ex- 
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The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The moment that he fell. 


or by the grim story of Sir Patrick Spens: it is himself, the essence of him, 
the boy growing. 

Now the boy’s sensing of this process of his own growing is by far the 
strongest ally we have in school; and this in spite of the fact that—because it 
is exceedingly difficult for him to defend it when it is deployed—it is the 
most easily injured. It is deployed in full during a reading of the right kind 
of poetry when a child is absorbed and excited by the narrative and the verbal 
music; but it will retreat instantly before the orthodox verbal comprehension 
test which inhibits youngsters by its implication of their possible ignorance. 
For this reason the only proper follow-up of a poetry reading, if follow-up 
there must be, is discussion—the give and take of opinion and comment based 
on a respect for one another’s feelings and opinions, discussion in short which 
is pitched at the same level as the poem and so sustains its adult appeal. 

Since discussion is largely self-generated it is difficult to exemplify this 
method in detail. Our task is to ensure that the boy’s thought is set to work 
on the content of the poem, on the deposit that its story leaves in the mind. 
Questions which should be examined in The Revenge, for example, are there- 
fore those which have a bearing on its theme, the nature of courage. They 
are Howard’s argument— 


But I cannot meet them here for my ships are out of gear 
And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow quick. 
We are six ships of the line: can we fight with fifty-three? 
the reaction of the sailors on board the ‘Revenge’: 

Shall we fight or shall we flyz 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now 

For to fight is but to die! 

There'll be little left of us by the time this sun be set. 


the statement of the theme: 


For he said ‘Fight on! fight on!’ 
Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck. 


and again, at a later stage, the view of the hands: 
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We have children, we have wives 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let us go; 
We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow. 


Who was right: Howard or Grenville: Grenville or the sailors: And why 
is the ‘great glory’ that Grenville declares he and his men have won: 

It is these, the adult issues in the poem, which excite boys’ curiosity; they 
exemplify a whole world of values about which they are most uncertain: 
they raise doubts and expose divided loyalties. Matters so near to boys’ mind 
and hearts as these induce an intimacy in discussion which will, over a period, 
lead them to ask uninvited for an explanation of language difficulties whic 
are impeding their consideration of what the poet is saying. Why do the 
‘dogs of Seville, the children of the devil’ become ‘stately Spanishmen’ whe: 
they bring the dying Grenville to their flagship? What is ‘the courtly foreign 
grace’ with which they ‘praised him to his face’: These questions do not 
reflect difficulties merely of language; the first can be answered only in term 
of the narrative, the second only in terms of contrast and the assumption 
implicit in Tennyson’s words, and both by relating them to the point in the 
narrative at which they occur and from which they take a particular shade 
of meaning. Language is thus forced into its proper place; when it is exposed 
to these youngsters in this way as the servant of thought or emotion the fea 
of it which many of them have is weakened at its root. Poetry thus become 
communicable experience; old words are met in new concepts, and new con- 
cepts bring new words and dominion over an existing vocabulary—the mos 
significant feature of the growth of language—is steadily increased. 


REJECTION SLIP 


Copies of the two opening chapters of War and Peace, and an outline cover- 
ing the rest of the book, . . . were recently sent to ten publishers in order to 
test the competence of the unsolicited-manuscripts departments. Only four 
of them spotted the material for what it was. The others sent back routine 
rejection slips. 

Quoted from the T.L.S. review of The Writer and his Craft (Cumberlege) 
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by 
JOAN CHARLTON 


Senior English Mistress, Redland High School, Bristol 


One oF the problems of planning the English work of children in the first 
year of a grammar school is that of finding suitable material for drama lessons. 
Few people would deny that classroom acting at this stage has great value, 
far outweighing the difficulties with which an acting lesson is beset: but few, 
limagine, would not agree that finding a good play is one of the greatest of 
the difficulties. Such a play must have many, and almost contradictory, vir- 
tues. It must be simple in content, within the intellectual and emotional 
grasp of eleven-year-olds who are new to academic work; yet it must pro- 
vide ideas which will interest them and which they will treat seriously—for 
they will regard anything which appears to talk down to them as ‘kids’ stuff’. 
It must be simple in language, too, for many of the eleven-plus entrants still 
find difficulty in reading, and consequently distrust or dislike unfamiliar ways 
of writing, feeling (often quite rightly) that when they read verse it does not 
make sense. It must be short, capable of being acted in a lesson; yet a series 
of unrelated short plays will be felt to lack purpose and so again the acting 
lesson will not be taken seriously. It must, moreover, be capable of being 
acted in the normal classroom, with little costuming or scenery and little 
space to move between the blackboard and the pushed-back desks—yet the 
children will want to do it ‘properly’, and will be conscious, all too often, of 
a vague disappointment that the performance is so cramped, so lacking in the 
glamour of a proper play. Yet one more problem faces the teacher—how to 
bridge the gap between the plays of the first year and the work which he 
plans to do later. How are form-room plays to be made to lead on to Shake- 
speare:—or anywhere else, for that matter? 

The answer to these problems lies, I would suggest, in the use of Mediaeval 
drama. For some years I have followed this course, finding in it not only a 
solution to the difficulties I have mentioned, but the beginning of other, more 
constructive ideas as well. We possess a magnificent inheritance of such plays, 
in the Chester, York and Towneley cycles of Mystery plays as well as in the 
more familiar isolated plays such as Everyman and the Coventry Nativity Play. 
What better prelude to the study of Shakespeare could be found than a study 
of this earlier tradition? If this source of plays can be exploited, moreover, 
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not only the English syllabus will benefit, for the Mystery plays provide; 
rich source of information about the lives of people of all classes in Mediaeys 
England which the historians may also rejoice to have available. 

A selection of Mystery plays, I would suggest, provides the eleven-yex. 
old with ideal material for acting; the stories are familiar, but presented wit, 
such individuality that they never threaten to become dull—for who cou); 
fail to delight in King Herod’s thunderings or in the wrath of Mrs. Noah 
The plays are simple, but without any sense of being “written down’— indeed 
the high seriousness and sincerity of the Coventry Seeker and the Townele 
Kings are most moving, even in the classroom, and the pathos of Abrahan 
and Isaac has a realism which frees it from any taint of sentimentality. 


ISAAC: Wood and fire are in my hand: 
Tell me now, if ye have space, 
Where is the beast for our offrande 
ABRAHAM: Now, son, I may no longer feign. 
Such will is unto my heart went; 
Thou didst ever love me plain, 
Ever ready to fulfill mine intent, 
But certainly thou must be slain, 
And it must be as I have meant. 
ISAAC: I am heavy and nothing fain, 
Thus hastily that shall be shent. 
ABRAHAM: Isaac! 


ISAAC: Sir? 
ABRAHAM: Come hither, bid I. 
Thou shall be dead, whatsoever betide. 

ISAAC: Ah, father, mercy, mercy! 
ABRAHAM: That I say may not be denied; 

Take thy death, therefore, meekly. 
ISAAC: Ah, good sir, abide! 

Father! 
ABRAHAM: What, son? 
ISAAC: To do your will I am ready, 


Wheresoever ye go or ride, 
If | may ought overtake your will— 
Let me be beaten for my trespass! 


ABRAHAM: Now, my dear child, thou may not shun. 


ISAAC: The shining of your bright blade, 
It makes me quake for fear to die. 
ABRAHAM: Therefore grufling shall thou be laid, 


That when I strike thou may not see. 
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MEDIAEVAL DRAMA 


ISAAC: What have I done, father: What have I said? 
ABRAHAM: Truly, no shade of ill to me. 
ISAAC: And thus guiltless shall be dead? 


ABRAHAM: Now, good son, let such words be! 
ISAAC: Father! 


ABRAHAM: What, son? 

ISAAC: Let me arise 
For my mother’s love! 

ABRAHAM: Let be, let be! 


It will not help that thou thus cries. 
But lie still till I come to thee, 
I need somewhat for the sacrifice. 


In contrast, from the same cycle, we have the comedy of the shepherds: 


GIB: 


TOM: 


GIB: 


TOM: 


GIB: 


TOM: 


GIB: 


TOM: 


GIB: 


GIB: 


TOM: 


I go to buy sheep. 
Nay, not so! 
What, dream ye or sleep? Where should they go? 
Here shall thou none keep. 
Ah, good sir, ho! 
Who am I? 
I will pasture them free 
Wheresoever please me! 
Here shall thou them see! 
Not so hardy! 
Not one sheep tail shall thou bring hither. 
I shall bring, without fail, a hundred together. 
What, art thou in ale? Now thy wits gather! 
They shall go, sans fail. Go now, bell wether! 
I say, tyr! 
I say, tyr now again! 
I say, skip over the plain! 


(They drive imaginary sheep in opposite directions). 


What, wilt thou not yet, I say, let the sheep go? 
Whop! 
Abide yet! 
Wilt thou but so? 
Knave, hence I bid thee get, ’tis good that thou do, 
Or I shall thee hit on thy pate, lo— 
Shalt thou reel. 
I say, give the sheep space! 


(They begin to fight about the sheep which Gib has not yet bought). 


Both the sensitive child who responds to the beauty of words and the little 
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ruffian who enjoys farce and rough-and-tumble can be satistied—and neither 
is going to be disappointed by the limitations of classroom production, fo; 
these plays were expressly designed to be performed by amateur actors o; 
small and inconvenient stages. Unlike most plays written for the young 
they have no elaborately pictorial stage directions, so that ingenuity and in. 
vention are given free play. (I still cherish the memory of a pc cformance oj 


the Towneley Pharaoh triumphantly produced by a certain Form 1c, br 
of accent and ignorant of orthography, which exploited electric light for th 
burning bush but rolled out a red carpet for the Red Sea in true Mediaeval 
style.) 

Not only does Mediaeval drama offer good plays which can be acted satis 
factorily by children in classrooms, but it provides a solution for the teacher’ 
less immediate problems. It is possible to select, from a cycle such as the 
Towneley, a series of plays which are self-contained, each short enough t 
be acted in one lesson, and contrasted in style and material, without losing: 
sense of continuity, since the series was planned as a whole. The needs of: 
term’s drama work can be amply satisfied, for instance, by using the Creation, 
Cain and Abel, Abraham, Shepherds and Herod of this cycle, which provide 
comedy and tragedy, stateliness and clowning, in effective contrast. 

There remain, of course, two practical problems—books and language 
The teacher who feels that even his older pupils find Shakespeare’s English 
difficult to understand will probably view with astonishment the suggestion 
that children in the first year, who often cannot manage the English of their 
own time, should be offered that of the 1sth century. But experience ha 
shown that modernised spelling and a surprisingly little modification of the 
language, together with judicious cutting, is enough to make the plays easily 
accessible to children, without dislocation of metre or loss of vitality. Acces 
ibility is a more difficult problem. Various collections of classroom plays 
contain the occasional Mediaeval play, but as far as I am aware no-one ha 
yet published a group of plays from any one cycle: and the plays which ar 
available, such as the Chester Noah and Towneley Secunda Pastorum gain in- 

comparably from being read in their proper setting. This problem seems 
insoluble—typescripts disintegrate rapidly and are clumsy to handle, and s 
far no publisher has ventured to produce such an unconventional book, which, 
[am sure, many teachers of junior English would be only too glad to possess 
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by 
CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


Teacher of English at a school for foreigners 


CrITICS NOWADAYS tend to treat The Tempest as an allegory. The ap- 
proach has its appeal, but involves the danger of forgetting the play in the 
fascination of working out the symbols. To hear some people talk, one would 
think that even a bad play might still be a good allegory. Another and more 
simple-minded approach is to take it as an extravagant fairy story filled out 
with excellent poetry; this seems rather a meagre judgment on the swan- 
song of a lifetime of genius. Either point of view may leave some school 
children impatient or bored at the implied remoteness of the play from ordin- 
ary life, and their objection is valid; the sort of pedestrian who insists on 
feeling his feet on the ground before he sticks his head into the clouds is quite 
to be commended. 

The ‘unreality’ of The Tempest has two components. The first is that of 
the place—the magical island; and the second the magicianship of Prospero 
and his minion, Ariel. It is best to try to see both with the eyes of a man of 
Shakespeare’s audience; magical islands and magicians have undergone too 
many transmutations since Shakespeare’s day for us to understand clearly 
what he meant by them, if we restrict ourselves to our own point of view in 
time. But if it is true that the present can only be understood by understand- 
ing the past, then by adapting ourselves we may learn much. If we start with 
the island, this in due course may lead us to understand Prospero the king of it. 

Shakespeare lived in an age of exploration very telling to the imagination; 
what was discovered was extraordinary, and what might be discovered was 
to speculation wilder than legend. In 1609 a ship called “The Adventure’ was 
wrecked on the Bermudas while sailing to the new colony of Virginia. The 
seafarers survived the wreck as did those in The Tempest; they ultimately 
built two new ships, and proceeded, again like the characters in the play, 
safely to their destination. Their adventures were written up, and the pam- 
phlets were read with excitement in London. The island in the play is, of 
course, in the Mediterranean, but this need not trouble us; geographical 
accuracy was not a matter for much concern in the theatre. What is note- 
worthy is that descriptions of tropical islands would be current in London, 
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and would have a powerful interest for Londoners, including Shakespeare, 
Caroline Spurgeon, in Shakespeare’ s Imagery, remarks how in one particular 
tropical islands resemble the island of The Tempest: “Be not afeard; the isk 
is full of noises .. .’ In tropical islands, she says, it is impossible to escape the 
insistence of the surf beating on the shore, or of the wind singing through 
the palm trees and, in Bermuda and with peculiarly uncanny effect, the 
oleanders. Unearthly sound is an important contribution to the dramatic 
atmosphere of The Tempest, and in this respect Ariel himself is perhaps the 
spirit of the atmosphere of tropical islands as it reached the apprehension of 
Shakespeare. 

But the new lands discovered were less wonderful than the new races; a 
terrible wonder, when one considers that good relations had to be established 
if the new colonies were to survive, and that the colonists were furnished 
with at best slender knowledge or experience of primitive peoples and the 
ways of approaching them. Primitive races, at least by report, were extra- 
ordinary and often repellent; they might be cannibals—Caliban is well- 
known to be an anagram for the word. They would often prove treacherous 
after an amicable first encounter, and they were ineducable by any means 
known to the settlers. It might even be hard to tell if they were fully human 
in the sense understood by Europeans. This, in any case, was the view of the 
new races taken by the stay-at-homes, and the violent, repulsive and yet 
pathetic qualities of Caliban are more intelligible in the light of it. 

Moreover, consideration of colonial settlement led naturally to a problem 
even more insistently important now than in those days of England's firs 
colony; this was the problem of government. Here, too, Caliban’s behaviour 
is significant—his bewildered resentment at the services demanded from and 
the restraints imposed upon him: “The island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
that thou tak’st from me’. It is not that he cherishes freedom but that he 
loathes authority; he readily sells himself to slavery unasked when Stephano 
presents himself with his seducing liquor. But the plight of Caliban is not 
the worst political problem the play presents. It is not quite true that he is 
ineducable; experience educates him, so that at the end of the play, when the 
conspiracy against Prospero has failed, we have him saying: “What a thrice- 
double ass was I, to take this drunkard for a god... .” Caliban, after all, i 
merely primitive nature; the perverted nature of Stephano and Trinculo is 
more intractable matter, and what of the perverted nature of Antonio and 
Sebastian? 

The island presents promising opportunities for the selfish and destructive 
elements. Stephano and Trinculo are base natures, lower, perhaps, in in- 
portant ways, than Caliban—the contrast of their reactions to Ariel’s mystet- 
ious music and his is significant, as also is their rapacity—for which Caliban 
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shows alarmed contempt—for the glistening apparel which Ariel hangs out 
as a bait; but in a well-organised society they would not be dangerous, and 
they have the saving grace of an amusing clownishness. The aristocratic oaf 
Sebastian and the brilliant, conscienceless Antonio are another matter. Born 
to wealth and power, and without affection or humanity, Sebastian would 
be a social liability, if no worse, anywhere; Antonio would be a grave men- 
ace. It is significant that the two of them, though they are subdued by 
Prospero at the end of the play, are only passively subdued; they give no 
indication of repentance. 

Yet it is of such unscrupulous material that a proportion of all human 
societies are always made. And who are the rest? Antonio sums them up 
pregnantly: “They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk’. There is no hope for 
a society whose members lack conscience; utopias, for this reason, can ulti- 
mately teach us nothing. The ‘good old lord’ Gonzalo is moved by the 
virgin emptiness of the island to construct one, chiefly to distract Alonzo 
from his grief, of course; but in any case his fatuity is mercilessly exposed by 
the ‘realism’ of Antonio and Sebastian: ‘No marrying among his subjects?’ 
‘None, man; all idle; whores and knaves.’ But, on the other hand, conscience 
alone cannot redeem society unless it has a soil from which to grow. ‘Prin- 
ciples’ are inadequate for the purpose; if nothing in The Tempest shows this, 
then the case of Angelo in Measure for Measure will do so. 

The answer that The Tempest offers is love. It is, to start with, the love that 
Alonzo feels for his son Ferdinand, and his consequent grief at Ferdinand’s 
supposed death, that brings him to repentance; it shows that he is not funda- 
mentally the unscrupulous prince who conspires against his neighbour’s life 
for the sake of tribute. More real than this is his fatherhood, and it is his 
fatherhood that ultimately becomes the touchstone of value for him. Con- 
versely, it is because Caliban abused the love that Prospero and Miranda 
lavished on him by returning it in the shape of lust, that he is cast out of the 
household and treated as a slave. Miranda, on the other hand, embodying 
uncontaminated virtue and perfect obedience, is not the mere cipher that 
such impossible excellence implies, but a positive creation, because she is, in 
fact, incarnate love. It is her love for her father that makes her the only per- 
fect ‘subject’ in the play; everybody else obeys because he merely has to, or 
he rebels. But, all the same, Miranda begins to rebel against this love towards 
the end of the play—she tells Ferdinand her name against Prospero’s express 
command—and this is acceptable to Prospero who overhears the disobed- 
ience, because he knows that love is never servile; she is sacrificing his obed- 
ience to the greater one she owes to her lover. (Miranda’s behaviour here 
corresponds to that of Juliet.) The castaways are a fairly complete cross- 
section of society, and it is Prospero’s art which reforms it, (though he can 
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only reform it as society, not as individuals), and at the same time informs 
with new life, by planting at its heart the two perfect lovers. When this j 
done, all his art is superfluous; magic and machinations can do nothing to 
make evil less evil, or love more creative. 

It is now time we considered Prospero’s magic, together with his chief 
ally, Ariel, directly. What is Prospero’s art, and what basis had it in th 
reality of Shakespeare’s time? 

It is, of course, clear enough that the age of Shakespeare was, if not actualh 
more superstitious, certainly more inclined to believe in magic than is ours— 
we have only to consider the contemporary attitude to witchcraft. And o 
the other hand, the Renaissance belief in the powers of the human mind, 
uncanalised by clear notions of scientific method, the principles of which 
Shakespeare’s contemporary Bacon was only just exploring, must have giver 


to imaginative men a similar intoxication of limitless potentiality that the 


voyages of exploration excited in them on the earthly plane. Here Mar 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus comes to mind. Nowadays Prospero’s magic is apt to 
seem facile, because it is all done from books, and we know that wonderful 
material attainments are not achieved in that way. There may have been: 
danger that Prospero’s magicianship might be taken too seriously by his con- 
temporaries; the risk we run is not to take it seriously enough. The modem 
credence in the power of science and the medieval belief in the power of 
spirits meet in Prospero, and how often do we find that the bewildering 
excitement of the Elizabethan Age issues from just such convergence? We 
have to recognise all this before we come to the really important thing abou 
the magic, which is that of its limitations. Everything can be done to met 
except change their natures, and even so it is not Prospero’s magic but hi 
human wisdom—his mercy deriving from love—that enables him to dos 
much as he does. I return to love here, because I think that the part the chil 
Miranda plays in the actual experience of Prospero’s eviction from Milan ca 
easily be overlooked. They are weathering the storm in their ‘rotten carcas 
of a butt’: 


MIRANDA: Alack, what trouble 
Was I then to you! 
PROSPERO: O, a cherubim 


Thou wast that did preserve me! Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have deck’d the sea with drops full salt, 
Under my burden groan’d; which raised in me 

An undergoing stomach, to bear up 

Against what did ensue. 
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The irradiation of Miranda’s smile sustained her father when he was other- 
wise immersed in bitterness such that its only natural outlet would have been 
despair or sterile revenge. 

of Ariel it seems possible to make too much. Caliban’s fascination is, as 
Wilson Knight points out, that he is the beast caught at the tragic crisis of 
evolution into man; but Ariel simply disappears. Caliban, one feels, has a 
future, but Ariel, apart from his incarceration in the cleft of the tree, has 
scarcely even a past. An existence of pure freedom is too unlike our own 
condition to have more than a nostalgic charm. On the other hand the free- 
est of the faculties of man—his imagination—though merely disintegrating 
when uncontrolled, is the most powerfully operative when disciplined. A 
perfectly disciplined imagination is perhaps a definition of genius. It is thus 
that Prospero uses Ariel, and yet I think one should beware of identifying 
him with genius. Genius can never be extraneous to a man, as Ariel and 
Prospero are to each other. To me the in some ways most poignant passage 
in the play is the unexpectedly humdrum rhyme of Prospero’s Epilogue, 
when Ariel has just been dismissed for ever: 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown 
And what strength I have’s my own,— 
Which is most faint. . . . 


Prospero, when all is said, is only a man, ultimately no more effective than 
other men; he leaves us with no daydreams of the Superman. There is, in 
fact nothing at all of the daydream about The Tempest; it is firmly engrafted 
in the reality of life. 
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PART ‘A’ by J. H. WALSH 
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Tue READING SHEET upon which the following comments are offered | 
contains seven poems, part of the material of a poetry course for Sixth forms. 4 
So far, four such Sheets have been issued; they were intended for pupils in | 
the first year of their Sixth form course. Sheet XXV now continues the 

series, W hich will consist of eight Sheets altogether. 

The seven poems are to be approached by way of a consideration of the | 
expressive value of any variations of movement which they contain, any 
shifts of emphasis or alterations of pace which occur in a good reading. Such } 
matters are not easy to consider in class unless the pupils have some know- 
ledge of metre; for the most significant departure from the metrical pattem 
can hardly be discussed with those who do not know what that metrical | 
pattern is, or who do not at the very least feel it to be present as the unspoken 
background of the spoken poem. Unluckily, many teachers feel shy of en- 
couraging a premature study of metre; they know only too well, perhaps 
from bitter experience in childhood, what a wretchedly mechanical study it 
can be. Possibly the solution to the problem is to be found in delaying this 
study until it can be pursued side by side with studies like the present, when 
metre can be shown for what indeed it is—the ‘measure’ which we use when 
gauging the degree of a poem’s fluidity. 

I ought to add that in work of this kind one or two special difficulties arise. 
The first is that the correspondence between the movement of a poem and 
its meaning at any one point is often too subtle to allow of easy analysis, so 
that analysis must for the most part confine itself to comparatively ‘obvious 
cases—and even in such cases there is sometimes matter for dispute. A second 
difficulty is that this kind of discussion raises the frequent question of exactly 
how a line should be said, and particularly of where, in any ‘natural’ reading, 
the chief emphases should fall. We find ourselves speaking the lines aloud, 
and then wondering whether, for example, we should say ‘At one stride comes 
the dark” or ‘At one stride comes the dark’. A third difficulty arises when the 
poem is not a modern one; if we try to lay down very detailed laws about 
the accentuation of a poem by Sir Thomas Wyatt we are liable to find our- 
selves on shaky ground. The teacher using the Reading Sheets is asked to 
bear these points in mind when leading a discussion, and to recognise that it 
42 
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is with a full knowledge of the difficulties that my own notes are tentatively 


offered. 


The first poem on the Sheet is an extract from The Ancient Mariner: 


The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper o’er the sea 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listened and looked sideways up; 5 
Fear at my heart as at a cup 

The life-blood seemed to sip; 

The stars were dim and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 

From the sails the dew did drip; 10 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The hornéd moon, with one bright star 


Within the nether tip. 


One after one by the star-dogged moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 15 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang 

And cursed me with his eye. 


Four times fifty living men 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 20 
They dropped down one by one. 


‘The sun’s rim dips’ . . . and at once we have a variation of movement which 
occurs frequently in much ballad and other poetry. This device (if it can be 
so called)—the placing of three stressed syllables together—can have a variety 
of expressive values: it can underline a wide range of ideas—the idea of extent, 
for example, of majestic or slow movement, of effort, size or weight; it can 
suggest a change of feeling—to wonder, say, or tenderness or gravity; or more 
simply it can just lift an idea into prominence by bringing it out from the 
background of the line. In the case of “The sun’s rim dips’ it clearly helps to 
convey the idea of slow and even movement, and in that respect the words 
may be contrasted with those that follow: the spacing in ‘the stars rush out’ 
is markedly uneven (for we read it as ‘the stars rushout’); the movement 
mimics the phenomenon described. Line 2 is also obviously mimetic: in the 
transition from ‘one stride’ over the intervening unstressed syllables to ‘dark’ 
the stride itself is performed. In line 3 we have another group of three stresses 
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(‘far-heard whisper’) which subtly associates itself with the idea of an expany who 
while “Off shot’ in line 4 seems to me to suggest the initial movement of th “4s 
' 


bark, before it (and the line) gathers speed. ideas 
Lines 6 and 7 offer an example of a rather different sort of “device’—one} 0" €4 
which might be called ‘pin-pointing’. If we give the lines a ‘natural’ reading} 4 
expa 

Fear at my heart as at a cup the r 

The life-blood seemed to sip wort 

| toa 


we notice that emphasis falls upon, and only upon, those words which are of 


primary importance to the meaning—‘fear’, ‘heart’, ‘cup’, ‘life-blood’, ‘sip } Ps 
The speaking voice is forced to hop, as it were, from one of these words to} = 
the next: the effect is as of lifting up those ideas and putting them one by| rer 
one before the listener. The next line, by contrast, is appropriately regular re ; 
aa 

From the sails the dew did drip. = 

And the regularity is more or less maintained until ‘one bright star’ introduces - 
a slowing of pace to underline the feeling of wonder. Line 13 is effective in _ 
yet a different way: it is, if one may put it so, under-emphatic (the only fal rah 
stresses fall upon ‘within’ and ‘tip’). The movement has a consequent slight-| ~~ 
ness which is much in keeping with the nature of what is described. “gan 
In contrast the ‘star-dogged moon’ of line 14 has, for me, a rather portentow! a 
effect; while line 17 is interesting again for the ‘pin-pointing’ device: } a 
And cursed me with his eye. = 

If other readers read line 21 as I do: “ 
Mar 

They dropped down one by one } — 

line 

they will agree that the five stressed monosyllables strike the ear with a regt- line 
larity which mimics the falling of the sailors’ bodies. Hm 
The notes upon the other poems on the Reading Sheet must of necessity Tho 
be brief; there is room for little more than an indication of the lines or phrases|_ * P® 
which most seem to deserve attention. uss 
WALTER DE LA MARE: The Thorn. This and the little Housman poem att with 
included as simple material which the pupils will be able to consider without and 
much guidance. (I have found, however, that the situation in The Thoms} “2° 
sometimes misunderstood: pupils take it that the person addressed (‘thou whe sul 
pausest here’) is one who had been loved in life by the man in the grave that 
cuss 


This is surely not the case; the poem is addressed to any loitering strange! 
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who is too much in love with melancholy.) The changes of pace and in- 
creases of emphasis in this poem appear to have the general effect of lifting 
ideas into prominence; notice especially ‘some thorned wilding’, ‘be not sad’, ‘all 
on earth’, ‘with warm hand touch hand’. 

A. E. HOUSMAN: The Isle of Portland. Notice ‘star-filled seas’ (the idea of 
expanse) ; ‘Black towers’ (portentous); ‘stir forth free’ (a wide-ranging effect); 
the reversed feet ‘Never’ and ‘Far from’ which draw special attention to those 
words; ‘a dead lad lies’ (a lingering over the thought of death); and the change 
to a rocking (lullaby) rhythm at ‘Lie you easy’. 

THOMAS HARDY: Childhood Among the Ferns. Notice ‘tall-stemmed ferns’; 
‘those tall ferns’; ‘rain gained strength’; ‘shaped slow-creeping’ ; ‘spray roofed house’ ; 
the unexpected emphasis on ‘pierced’; the delightful breaking into a new 
rhythm after the sun has come out—‘and brought forth a sweet breath From 
the limp ferns’; the colloquial naturalness of the movement in 1. 12; ‘green 
rays’; and ‘afar-noised world’ (expanse again). 

‘SIR THOMAS WYATT: ‘They flee from me that sometime did me seek.’ Notice the 
rhythmic change after ‘foot’ (I. 2) to a ‘trochaic’ movement, perhaps to indi- 
cate ‘stalking’; line 3 with its gentle regularity, and the breaking of that regu- 
larity in line 4 (‘and do not remember’) which sorts with the disruption of 
the poet’s happy relationship; the tripping rhythm in line 7; the irregularity 
again in line 11 (‘loose gown from her shoulders did fall’) which we easily 
associate with the idea of disarray; ‘arms long and small’; ‘lay broad waking’ 
|. 15) conveying surprise and wonder; ‘strange fashion’ (1. 17) where ‘strange’ 
gains prominence from being allowed the time-value of two syllables; and 
‘what she hath deserved’ where again it would appear that a one-syllable word 
‘she’) is to have the time-value of two. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE: from Faustus. If we assume that the lineation is as 
Marlowe intended it, the following lines seem to call for discussion or com- 
ment: line 2 (‘one bare hour’); lines 4, 6, 10 and 11; line 13 (‘leaping’ effect); 
line 14 (‘See, see where Christ’s blood streams’); line 15 (extreme agitation); and 
line 16 (‘rend not my heart’). 

HENRY KING: from The Exequy. This same extract is printed by Denys 
Thompson in Reading and Discrimination, where its being set side by side with 


\ 


a poem of insensitive rhythm makes easy an enlightening comparison. Dis- 
cussion of the Henry King lines might well begin with a comparison of line 1 
with line 2: line 1 gives prominence to the ideas of ‘Sleep on’ and ‘cold bed’, 
and by its movement emphasises the thought of time and suffering; while 
line 2, with its two solitary stresses and its falling rhythm, fades out in a 
stillness which is like extinction. The fluctuations thereafter are slight, so 
that the poem needs more than ordinary scrutiny; there is matter for dis- 
cussion, I feel, in lines 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 14, 16, 19 and 20. 
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The reader of the foregoing notes will have observed that this work is no 
to be done except at the cost of certain simplifications. In all that has bee 
said of stressed syllables, no mention has been made of degree of stress; no! 
has anything been said about the length of syllables and the spacing of syllable ) 
within a line; yet these are matters which must ultimately be taken j into 
account in any detailed discussion of movement or pace. It is for the teache! 
to decide whether, at the outset, it is possible to enter into so much detail and} 


still keep the outlines clear. 
i 


PART ‘B’ by DOROTHY COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 


In THIS series of four exercises, the aim is to provide alternatives to the 
best-sellers which are often being read by Sixth formers ‘for enjoyment 
whilst they are studying Jane Austen and Joseph Conrad ‘for examinatio: 
purposes’. It is hoped to show that good writing is lively and accessible, 
interesting and can say things about human beings which leave Rebecca and 
The Crowthers of Bankdam stammering. Some of these passages show tha 
good writing deals with subjects very congenial to people who thought is 
range limited. The exercises are an attempt to find ordinary experiences and 
places well described; I hope that the readers will want to put down th} 
names of the authors. 

These passages have been tried out with a form of good fifteen-year-old? 
who gave better answers on the first set than their elders in the Higher Cer 
tificate and Lower Sixth forms. The three extracts were chosen to includ 
one realist approach, one romantic and one genuine account of an unusud 
child; the subject is identical—boyhood attitudes and experiences. Passagt! 
A, from Orwell’s Coming up for Air, seems to me unmistakably authentic 
I had suspected that it erred on the side of being extra realist in detail, sine 
it is characteristic of Orwell to be ‘more equal than others’ in such mattes 
However, children and adults have assured me that this is not the case: the 
passage is a very fair account of boys on ‘a long, scrounging walk’. Thet 
attitude is a familiar one: they tolerate the younger, their walks are day-lon; 
and indeterminate, and they have no objection to dinner in a dry ditch wit) 
rusty cans and the smell of wild fennel. The sentences are short, bold ani! 
assertive, the vocabulary is of the same blunt, ordinary kind as the detai 
chosen. Some children accepted this so thoroughly that they found the las 
lines out of keeping with the rest: “Would these boys take the trouble « 
notice the forms of trees and the birds in the upper branches?’ A similar pot! 
was made about providing the younger boy with his dinner but answer 
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satisfactorily with: ‘It doesn’t say which bits they gave him’. This kind of 
blunt reportage is a vivid style, evoking time and place well; a majority, in 
every class considered, found it the most successful passage. Its appeal is an 
easy, honest one. 

Similarly, there was no lack of decision about Passage B. Dickens’ pre- 
occupation with class was noticed at once (as was Orwell’s in Passage A). 
Dickens sheds no tears for Mick Walker, only for the little gentleman. The 
feeling of Passage A is that tender feelings are contemptible; in B, they are 
the paramount virtue, only the author makes them sickly. Boys certainly 
talk about their fathers’ jobs but do they want to grow up to be learned and 
distinguished men? Dickens’ is the conception of boyhood of an ambitious 
man, aware of the commercial value of gentility. The language indicates 
this, the condescending ‘this youth’ . . . ‘his little sisters did Imps in the Pan- 
tomimes’. The lush expressions, ‘the secret agony of my soul’, ‘raised my 
fancy and emulation up by’, ‘I sank into this companionship’ are anything 
but the grief of a small boy. The bits of description are accurate but the boy 
sobbing ‘as if there were a flaw in my own breast’ is the final touch of a most 
unconvincing account. 

I feared that the boy in Passage C would be taken as ‘soft’, when the 
author has made him no such thing. This extract is from Young Tom by 
Forrest Reid. The expected words ‘like Christopher Robin’ were heard, it 
is true (and used in a flattering sense) but they were soon challenged by 
people who found a more serious intention in the writing. An older pupil 
found the boy ‘so dignified, such a young gentleman in his grief’, but this 
again was not felt to be a fair objection. The name James-Arthur need arouse 
no suspicion; the ‘little hands’ are described without any explosion of that 
ominous adjective. The relationship between the two boys, one a few years 
the elder, is beautifully suggested in the long pauses, the awkwardness, the 
repetition. The child’s reaction to the death of the squirrel is equally sincere. 
His face is most vividly brought to mind and is more moving than an out- 
burst of tears, not the immediate reaction in such a case. In trying to bring 
back the feelings of boyhood without being sentimental, as Orwell does ad- 
mirably, we have to remember that there is a danger in thinking that fine 
feelings are too risky to touch. The writer of C has taken on the more diffi- 
cult task and succeeded in it. 


EXERCISE II 

This is a difficult exercise, really much more suitable with a good Upper 
or Lower VIth. With a fourth form, I have found that the adoption of the 
Victorian ballad, used to convey a serious emotion, scandalises so much that 
it is almost impossible to establish the seriousness of that emotion. 
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The subject of the poems is the loneliness of the elderly genteel. The poe: 
attempt to create a strong sense of place and of the possessions and houses ¢ 
the two people, charging the description with the melancholy of the ‘old! 1 
worn and forgotten’. s , 

A is about a colonel, as anyone can guess. He has the right attributes: he) qq / 
remembers pig-sticking, collects stamps, antlers, photographs, trophies. | Q 
is straight out of stock. The details of the poem are thrown in so lavishly | I 
that, in the third verse quoted, one has the impression of the poet casting| ( 
down his hand when he gets to grass and letting go on the subject, with al VW 
air of “Well, I don’t know what more I can do for you’. This seems to me} 
an admission of the drying up of invention. The atmosphere is so calcu. 
latedly Romantic, no nostalgic detail is out of place. The peppering of ques 
tions (follow ed by a single ‘Perhaps’) has a tiresome, nagging effect, so ha 
the repetition: look at lines 1-3 of verse three. (c 

Leamington is beloved of John Betjeman, being the home of ‘materid] 1 (a 
ordinarily considered anti-poetic’. The atmosphere of the place begins t ) (b 
appear in verse I, so wittily presented that it tends to take attention from tht 
good detail of the ‘lonely crochet’ which follows. It is good detail and wort 
all the accessories of A, because there is feeling in it, whilst A is curious) 
cold. The breezy nurse is clean outside the world of the old. In line 2, vers 
III, we are not given a list of possessions, they are suggested. These stand 
and chairs are junk to the nurse, they belong to the world of the dead old lady. 

The routine of an efficient nurse is briskly described. She doesn’t look x 
her patient before making the round of the room. She has a coy manner 
she is determined to ignore deserts of vast eternity. ‘Chintzy’ is the correct 
satiric adjective for her. The Victorian room is well suggested in verse IV 
as the nurse straightens things: she never puts coal on the fire, she covers it 
with coal. She has a formula ready for death as well as life and observes aj 
the decencies strictly. 

If you can once get over the strong rhythm, it is not difficult to see tha’ —_\ 
these points are appreciated. The fact that the poet has chosen a rhythm cha 
which is part of the period he is describing has to be explained. You wi sixt 
probably find careful praise of the colonel and his overgrown garden; Lean: lab 
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tha? When lam in the Socratic mood and planning my Republic, I make drastic 
ythm changes in the education of the sons of well-to-do citizens. When they are 
wil sixteen or seventeen they begin to learn a craft and to do healthy manual 
eam-| labour, with plenty of poetry, songs, dancing, drill and gymnastics in their 
spare time. They can thus let off their steam on something useful. It is only 
when they are really thirsty for knowledge, longing to hear about things, 
) that I would let them go to the university. It would be a favour, a coveted 
privilege, only to be given to those who had either proved their worth in 
factory or field or whose qualities and zeal were pre-eminent. However, this 
would upset a lot of things; it would cause commotion and bring me perhaps 

, inthe end a hemlock draught. 
Winston S. Churchill, My Early Life 
D 
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GIFTED STUDENTS are superior in almost every respect. The average |(| 
of a group of superior high school students studied by Hunt and Shelde rn 
was 130. The national average of superior boys and girls is not known by 
approximately 10 per cent or 600,000 of the boys and girls in American hig! 
schools have IQ’s above 120. . 

They have more books in their homes. On the average, according to th 
studies of Sheldon and Cutts and Sheldon and Carrillo, they have above 10} 
books in their homes. 

They are about 44 per cent accelerated above their grade placement i 
their mastery of the curriculum, or are actually held back from two to thre, 
full grades if given the normal curriculum. Forty-seven per cent of the git 


and 33 per cent of the boys learned to read before they entered school. } ” 
Many are bored with school and do not function on the high levds 
expectancy their intelligence indicates. 
Their reading has declined in amount of time and number of books ty; 
since the age of 12. They spend about six hours a week on the averaget) 
outside reading of non-assigned material. 0 


They like to read on the whole and read the following types of books: ? 


Boys Girls 
1 Mystery 1 Historical Fiction 
2 Biography 2 Modern Novels 
3 History 3 Biography 
4 Historical Fiction 4 Mystery } 
5s Comics 5 Teen-age Books 
6 Science 6 Sports 
7 Modern Novels 7 Animals 
8 Sports 8 Science 
9 Humour 9 History ) 


o Social Problems 
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o Western 
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They are inefficient in their speed of comprehension. However, they 
demonstrate a remarkable proficiency to improve in a brief space of time 
when courses in reading for improvement are instituted. Some improve 
their speed of comprehension as much as 200 per cent in less than ten weeks, 
without loss of understanding. 

They are almost all newspaper readers, and rate sports, funnies and the 
front page in that order. 

Comic book reading is surprising low. Boys read three comics a month, 
girls read one a month. 

Many do not patronise the library, according to Barbe. Thirty-eight per 
cent of the boys and 12 per cent of the girls never use their town or com- 
munity library. Forty-five per cent say they used the library once in a six 
month period or less. The average number of books read in a month is three 
for boys, five for girls. 

They prefer reading mature works. They can usually read college level 
material in the roth-1ath grade. In fact many can read advanced graduate 
books. 

In summary, the gifted student seems to have the following characteristics: 

1. He is usually given materials below his level of understanding. 

2. He is often bored by the school curriculum. 

3. He is operating below his own best level of efficiency in the skill areas. 

4. He has many advantages at home, including intelligent, well read par- 
ents, good conversation, a motivation for learning. 

s. He is more usually neglected in the school than the average or below 
average. 

6. His use of his talents in later life reflects a tremendous waste of his poten- 
tial. Less than 4 per cent of the high school graduates of Minnesota high 
schools in 1938 with IQ’s above 125 earned advanced university degrees. 
Only 45 per cent of the top 16 per cent of the high school graduates men- 
tioned above graduated from college. 
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IN THE Summer issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH there appeared a review by 
Mr. I. R. Browning of The Age of Chaucer, the first volume of A Guide t | 
English Literature of which I am General Editor. While admitting the inten-! 
tion of the Guide to be ‘a very worthy one’, Mr. Browning found himself 
inclined to describe this particular volume as ‘a mass of inaccuracies, fatuities 
and critical mumbo-jumbo’. 

Now this, of course, may well be the case, but Mr. Browning’s review | 
does not make it easy to judge the matter one way or the other. In the first 
place his tone is at once so ‘prickly’ (to adopt his own word), that one begins 
to doubt his judgment and reliability when in the grip of so exceptional an 
ill-humour. And what begins as doubt soon turns to conviction when Mr. | 
Browning, as evidence of this ‘mass of inaccuracies’, claims that ‘Mr. Speirs 
misquotes Arnold with a fine flourish on his first page’. Mr. Speirs, on his 
first page, is discussing “what Arnold once called “the best which has been 
thought and said in the world”.’ In fact, what Arnold wrote in the Preface 
to Culture and Anarchy is that culture is ‘a pursuit of our total perfection by 
means of getting to know, on all the matters which most concern us, the bes 
which has been thought and said in the world’. Now Mr. Browning maj 
have a poor memory or he may not be familiar with Culture and Anarchy, 
but however that may be, he does not appear soundly placed to accuse the 
contributors to the Guide of ‘downright carelessness that disfigures so much 
critical writing today’. Similarly, to complain that Mr. Doyle’s Survey of | 
English Prose in the Middle Ages ‘makes no mention of Malory’ is somewhat 
to mislead the reader who will hardly understand, from this remark, tha 
Mr. Doyle omits Malory because Mr. Speirs has already made an explicit 
point of dealing with him in his earlier Survey of Medieval Verse. 

The greater part of Mr. Browning’s review is devoted to demonstrating 
to the reader the volume’s ‘fatuities and critical mumbo-jumbo’. This he 
does by quoting a brief passage and then elucidating his judgment with some 
such flight of higher criticism as ‘Other contributors trot out similar non- ' 
sense’. Thus, to take the immediate example of ‘nonsense’, Mr. Browning 
says that Mr. Speirs ‘solemnly tells us’ that ‘the “hornyd lad” in the cradle .. 
can be none other than the “horned god”—the God incarnated as goat ot 
sheep, bull or stag—whose worship continued throughout medieval Britain’. | 
This is presumably another instance of what Mr. Browning has earlier de- 
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scribed as ‘a flurry of anthropological conjectures’. Is one, then, to under- 
stand that he is denying that the ‘horned god’ was still worshipped in medieval 
Britain? If he is not denying this, then is he denying that the medieval aud- 
) ience would spontaneously, if almost unconsciously, feel it related to the 
dead sheep in the cradle, to the ‘hornyd lad’ that is so soon to be replaced by 
the infant God when the jollity gives way to wonder? Or is Mr. Browning 


W by | suggesting that whatever associations might occur to the medieval audience, 
det they are irrelevant to the poem and so to us? He is fully entitled to argue any 
ten | of these things, but on the face of it it would seem to be an argument that 
nsel > could helpfully be provided with some supporting evidence, or if not that, 
ues with evidence that some evidence exists. 

For if Mr. Speirs’ thesis is ‘nonsense’, it is not, I would have said, self- 
ViW | evident nonsense, and some may feel that he is here offering a valuable re- 
‘litt | minder to the contemporary reader that his enjoyment of much medieval 
. poetry must depend on his ability to appreciate consciously what the medieval 
al ax) Jistener accepted unthinkingly as part and parcel of his every rday life and 
Mr. | beliefs. If this is bound to involve ‘anthropological conjectures’, one can only 
za | demand of Mr. Speirs and the other contributors to this volume that their 
n his | speculations and judgments be constantly referred back to the text and be 
bees | demonstrably relevant to it. Whether they have met this demand in a satis- 
lace factory way is precisely what one would have hoped to see examined and 
nby |) discussed in THE USE OF ENGLISH, of all journals. I must confess that Mr. 
best , Browning's display of sweetness and light (if he will permit me the use of 
my Amold’s words unmolested) strikes me as a poor substitute. 
rchy, BORIS FORD 
e the 


nuch | [Several correspondents have written in defence of The Age of Chaucer.] 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS, by the Commission on the English) sult 
Curriculum. [Appleton Century Crofts.] grea 
Unquestionably the most important aspect of English teaching concens * ~~ 
itself with imaginative experience—and especially with developing a capac-| = 
ity for it. In this respect the report from America seems little inferior to| a 
ideas and practice current here. There is the same insensitiveness to languag| i 
and the same absence of standards when we meet specific suggestions— ar 
pecially in literature. There is perhaps more insistence on ‘getting thing oe 
done’ but it turns out, when we penetrate the verbosity which seems to “a 
characterise even the best American academic writing, to amount to litt aa 
of value. Hea 
In composition—if we can take this report as representative—there i} sioni 
nothing to put beside the interesting attempts to make composition a recori! J] 
of ordered sensory experience that we have seen in this country. Attempt} of 
to develop ‘literary judgment’ are only described in abstract terms. Ina book py y 
of five hundred pages a few lines of this order are all that are attempted: * 3 
Jame 
Students must learn to raise and answer for themselves questions of use of coine to d, 
dence or melodramatic effects, reality of setting, consistency of characterisation, tru roe 
to human experience and appropriateness of style. plete 
. ° - . ° . ” are ¢ 
Satisfaction with this kind of cliché in the key sections of the book sugges? \) 
how inadequate this report is. ns 
iS Ol 
Finally, concern with the influence, direct and indirect, of the social envi leg, 
onment on what is done in school is obviously a key problem. Whereas hett) sacle 
it is still largely ignored it appears that in America—again if this reports) hero; 
representative—that the remedy prescribed is far too much in terms of the sory 
malady that is to be combatted. Very few could take seriously the section as iny 
on radio and the press in this book. Conr 
It seems a pity that the great energy apparent in American education frigh 
vitiated by a satisfaction with the vaguest of abstractions and by an almot| of m 
complete innocence in discriminating between a good writer and a bad ont! © be 
FRANK MooRBY , Ved: 
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MODERN FICTION STUDIES, Vol. I, No. 1. [Purdue University, U.S.A., 
One dollar p.a.] 
This is the first number of a new critical quarterly from Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, and it is devoted entirely to Joseph Conrad. It is almost 
as true of Conrad as of Lawrence that his work has not yet begun to have 
the distinct significance, in the mind of the common reader, that it should 
have. We all tend to choose from what we read that level of meaning that 
suits us, and few have time, fewer the inclination, to meet the whole of a 
great novelist’s challenge. Conrad is a disturbing writer. He is the most 


> obtrusively philosophical of English novelists. A good deal of criticism has 
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recently appeared here and in America, which makes it impossible to go on 
lazily describing Conrad’s work in terms of mere temperament. There is 
now even a danger, especially in America, that, as in the case of Shakespeare’s 
last plays, the lesson will be too readily learned, and that all the complexity 
of significance of the major writings will be discovered in the minor. It is 
true that Conrad keeps returning to a central knot of experience, and that 
he sometimes taps the keys of meaning without having done the work of 
composition. No one who had grasped what Conrad intends in, say, The 
Heart of Darkness or Falk or Amy Foster, would expect or wish to find such 
significance too fluently present in all Conrad’s work. 

This Special Number consists of five critical articles and a useful checklist 
of work about Conrad. The most substantial of the articles is an attempt, 
by Mr. Robert F. Haugh, to justify his claim that the novel Chance ‘merits 
a closer look than hitherto given it’. This is the novel about which Henry 
James wrote: ‘It places Mr. Conrad absolutely alone as a votary of the way 
to do a thing that shall make it undergo most doing’. Mr. Haugh carefully 
describes the deliberate symmetry of the story; but his is no more ‘a com- 
plete explication’ than essays on the symmetrical plotting of Wuthering Heights 
are complete responses to that novel. The value is not made accessible to us. 
Much more questionable is Dr. Howard Wills’ attempt to show that I] Conde 
‘is one of Conrad’s greatest short stories’. He tries to see the story as an 
allegory of ‘the Fall or Expulsion from Eden’, and as a ‘myth of the fin de 
siécle’ avoidance of reality and pain. This overlooks, at least, the poor Count’s 
heroism in refusing to part with his rings even at the dagger’s point. The 
story was surely not intended to carry the load Dr. Wills would put on it, 
asinvolving an ‘ultimate revelation of the world and its inhabitants’. All that 
Conrad manages to convey is, that those who live in Sorrento may get a bad 
fright if they wander in Naples after dark. It is true that Conrad has the air 
of meaning and symbolising rather more than this, but, in the end, he has 
to be content with the little magazine-story twist he gives to the saying: 
‘Vedi Napoli e poi mori!’ Dr. Wills has been too ready to do Conrad's work 
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for him. Professor Winifred Lynskey’s essay on “The Réle of the Silver i 
Nostromo’ is a sound introduction to that novel despite its tendency, unde. 
standable enough, to tone down the particularity of Conrad’s thought abou 
‘material interests’. ) 
This new forum for the serious discussion of modern fiction is to | 
welcomed. 
G. D. KLINGOPULOs 


WHY JOHNNY CAN'T READ AND WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT, by 

Rudolf Flesch. [Harper, New York, 3 dollars.| ' 
This book is an outspoken attack on the sentence method of learning to rea 
and has recently become a best seller in the United States where that metho 
is widely used. It has not yet been published in this country but deserve 
early comment. 

Dr. Flesch asserts that the use of the ‘look and say’ technique has neve! 
been justified by scientific research, that it is responsible for the need for @ 
much remedial work in reading, and, what is more, that it is now unscrupe 
lously defended and perpetuated by an obscurantist teaching profession i 
America. “We have thrown 3,500 years of civilization out of the window 
he writes, ‘and have gone back to the age of Hammurabi.’ 

His book is, however, more illuminating than his metaphors. 

He explains clearly the reasons why the phonic method is more difficu! 
for the English child than it is for the young Czech. The inadequacies of ou, 
alphabet and the pedantic standarisation of our spelling are cogently state 
but these, he says, are not insuperable obstacles and he goes on to suggest: 
systematic approach to the various difficulties. Those of us who have bee 
confronted with the problem of words in primers that are not phonetical 
spelt are surprised to learn that ‘although English is a little more irregul 
than other languages... only about 13 per cent of all English words a, 
partly irregular (i.e. not strictly phonetic) in their spelling’. He does nots 
whether these are among the simplest and most common words or not, bv 
his two examples ‘done’ and ‘are’ suggest that his statistics might be slight! 
misleading. 

Nevertheless, he produces varied and convincing evidence to support t 
theory that the phonic method is not only sounder but speedier than wih, 
he calls the word method. His own summary of the conclusions of one t 
searcher neatly expresses the unanimous finding: ‘If you want to teach chi 
dren how to read, you need phonics; if you just want to make them te 
good, you don’t.’ 

One would feel readier to accept his assertion that there was absolutely »! 
scientific evidence in favour of the sentence method if Dr. Flesch did »° 
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address one in that tone of shocked relish adopted by Sunday newspapers 
when exposing ‘a national scandal’. As it is, his polemical sty le makes one 
suspect him, perhaps unjustly, of weighting the evidence in favour of his 
own panacea. He disposes of one recognised after-effect, ‘vocalising’ or form- 
ing the habit of uttering the sound of each word to oneself while reading, 
merely by condemning some rather naive attempts to inhibit it in the initial 
stages but we have recently learnt from other sources that this habit seriously 
reduces the reading speed of the adult. Again, his impression that the phonic 
method, by giving the child a technique of sure analysis instead of the un- 
certainty of guessing a word from its shape and context, enables him to pay 
more attention to the actual me aning of the word seems to be no more than 
an impression, formed under the favourable light of partisan enthusiasm. The 
English reader would, too, feel more comfortable if this country was not 
represented as a sort of educationalist’s Utopia. ‘In England,’ we are told, 
‘the problem of specially simplified materials for school children doesn’t 
exist. 

His tone is uncompromising and his case exaggerated but no English teach- 
er can afford not to study his book and the systematic approach that he 
advocates. 

B. HALLIDAY 


STAFF-ROOM 
THE TEACHING OF WRITTEN ENGLISH, by P. Gurrey. [Longmans, 10s. 6d. ] 
Anyone concerned with the te ncning of English in secondary schools will 
find that this book repays a good deal of re ading and pondering over. Pro- 
fessor Gurrey very properly ‘devotes the first part of his book to a discussion 
of the principles which should underlie the composition course. Children’s 
writing, he stresses, needs to arise out of and be closely related to the exper- 
iences in their own lives that really matter to them. Their writing should 
have some purpose (‘other than routine, custom or syllabus requirements’) 
that makes the work worth-while to them; this purpose should be ‘reasonable 
and natural’ but it may be an imagined one ‘such as imagining that a descrip- 
tion is needed for the finding of a lost child or a hidden treasure’. If they are 
to make progress, the subjects they write about must be ones in which they 
are truly and dee ply interested, for it is interest which ‘provides attention and 
staying power’. Moreover, each piece of writing needs as a rule to have a 
clearly defined aim which will give the writer a clear view of the nature of 
the task and provide a criterion for self-criticism. Thus baldly summarised, 
these principles perhaps seem less radical and challenging than they really are. 
Yet however much lip-service they may command nowadays, it remains 
doubtful whether they are very widely acted upon in practice. Is it not, for 
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instance, still a fair comment upon the work done in many schools that ‘th 
conventional school composition, and many of the vocabulary exercises thy 
are commonly used now, do not go deep enough to have much effect in! 
developing the linguistic powers of the child, for they have little or no tela. ) 
tion to the child’s real lifez’ It is the great merit of Professor Gurrey’s book 
that the major part of it deals with ways in which the principles can be trans 
lated into actual classroom procedures at different ages and stages, and dog | 
so moreover in a thoroughly practical way, with a wealth of detail and with 
the insight which is the fruit of a life-time’s experience. 
Actually it is these practical suggestions and local insights which will prob- } 
ably be found most rewarding, for the larger structure of the book’s argu. 
ment is not as well organised or as coherent as one would wish. The Opening 
chapters in particular make rather stiff going; and the reader sometimes find 
himself lost among a welter of statements which, though true and even pro- 
found in themselves, have not been marshalled with sufficient clarity and 


order. A little more pruning and reshaping here would have done more to } 


enforce conviction than does the array of quotations from a singularly mis 
cellaneous collection of authorities. But despite these defects, the book is one 
of the very few from which the practising teacher can hope to obtain red 
help and enlightenment, and there is scarcely a page in it which does not 
contain some observation the wisdom of which becomes more apparent the 
more often one returns to it. . | 

This volume is extremely good value for money, but it seems to have been 
seen through the press rather carelessly. Apart from a number of minor 
errors (R. Bacon for F. Bacon, for instance) there is a curious and baffling 
discrepancy between the three ‘subsidiary principles’ listed on page 35 and 
those actually elaborated in later chapters; while one of the specimen syle 
buses promised in Appendix B has somehow strayed into Appendix A where 
it is clearly out of place. 





FRANK WHITEHEAD 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH FOLK-SONG COLLECTIONS, by Margaret Dear- 
Smith. [University Press of Liverpool, 15s.] 
SING A SONG OF ENGLAND, by Reginald Nettel. [Phoenix House, 215] | 
These books should be in the library of any school where English folk-song: | 
are studied, along,with Cecil Sharp’s English Folk-Songs: Some Conclusions 
(which has recently been reissued by Methuen). The Guide is an Index—but 
to anyone who knows even a handful of the 2,000 or so titles it suggest 
some fascinating enquiries, tracing words and tunes through their mult- 
plicity of variants. In itself it provides evidence of the bulk of song whic 
the unlettered ‘have-nots’ of England produced and possessed before the 
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1870 Education Act, Answers, massed 
choirs and industrial democracy. 
Miss Dean-Smith lists some eighty- 
six collectors, and in her Introduction 
covers the historical facts about col- 
lectors and collecting, and the way in 
which folk-songs became the object 
of scholarship and controversy. 

It is interesting to read of the con- 
text in which Sharp.s book was pro- 
duced. He, of course, only collected 
a comparatively small proportion of 
the total of collected English folk- 
songs, and his importance is in his 
concern for them as a ‘purifying and 
refining influence’ which had been 
‘withdrawn from the nation’. He 
receives his due from Miss Dean- 
Smith as the author of the ‘only text- 
book on the subject’, but also some- 
thing of a back-hander for ‘giving 
rise to a tendency to turn the study of 
folk-song towards music’ and ‘to put 
on one side . . . much which the local 
historian has found of value’. (‘To 
Sharp and his circle folk-music was 
an art sui generis, and its examples, 
therefore, were subject to criticism 
by the highest standards.’ P. 16). 

One’s impressions of ‘the local his- 
torian’ is that he too often finds 
everything ‘of interest’, and matters 
of value insufficiently interesting: 
insufficiently interesting, that is, to 
impose upon his material discrimi- 
nations between the quality of one 
way of life and another. The impli- 
cations of discrimination are always 
uncomfortable for us in our own 
time. So one finds the average 
W.E.A. Local History Class pottering 
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about the past in an antiquarian way, reminding one of the sketch in , 
London revue of two refined middle-class ladies talking at tea: 
... We're interested in everything, ) 
Everything as long as it’s ni-i-i-ce. | 
Mr. Nettel’s book is a cut above the level of the average W-E.A. Locd| 
History Class; but it has something of that atmosphere. His book deals wit 
the songs of the people and their origins in our social history from pagar 
times to the age when Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, while Princess, Wa } 
photographed at a Square Dance in Canada. His book contains an exciting 
wealth of musical and historical examples, from folk ritual and drama, polit 
cal ballads, The Beggar's Opera, and the writings of English musicians. By 
Sharp’s conclusions, derived from a concern for ‘criticism of the highes 
standards’, may be compared with Mr. Nettel’s. The local historian tells x 
that ‘it would be wrong to suggest that about 1840 the common peopk 
stopped making songs. We have only to go among them to discover song 
which, like certain types of food, are relished by the working class’, and he 
tries to persuade himself and us that the English song is ‘still in an interesting 
process of development’ and ‘though we may not think things what the 
ought to be, yet we have to love them’. We have, indeed, to put up with 
them—but do we have to love them? Mr. Nettel’s many quotations of song 





leave me with the previous impression I derived from Sharp—that there ar 
differences between—if you like—‘working classes’, and that what ‘the peo- 
ple’ produced after, say, 1840, is vastly inferior as music and poetry to what 
was produced by them during the previous four centuries. 

Can one really ‘love’ both The Seeds of Love and any of its variants, and 
Mademoiselle from Armentiers and any of the variants of that? Only, I sugges, 
by abandoning all sense of literary and musical discrimination, which means 


all sense of discrimination between one stage of culture and another, between p 


attitudes to life. “The people’ haven’t at all stages of history cherished the 
kind of thing The Seeds of Love is. How is it, then, that peasants, illiterate, 
superstitious, leading exacting lives in cruel times, could produce songs re 
vealing a finer human sensibility than the hordes who have passed through 
elementary schools in an age of science and leisure? Mr. Nettel seems to love 
all ‘the people’ so much that he doesn’t ask such questions, which is a pity. 


DAVID HOLBROOK 


WHO WAS SHAKESPEARE? by H. Amphlett. [Heinemann, 21s.] 
This is an earnest, conscientious book, purporting to prove that the plays of 
Shakespeare were written by the Earl of Derby. I found it very dull and 
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quite unconvincing, and the following quotation—a fair sample of the 
guthor’s taste and critical competence—will perhaps show why I feel as I do. 


Dramatically The Tempest is a poor play, couched in language that is neither prose 
nor blank verse, but prose chopped up into lengths to look like blank verse, with a 
carry-over of the sentence on to the next line with not even a comma. The philosophy 
is that of a fatalist, ‘we are such stuff as dreams are made on’, and has not the true 
Shakespearean ring. 


This passage appears to me crassly stupid and insensitive, and it would 
seem to indicate that the one thing the author of this book, like the authors 
of so many similar works, cannot do, is to read the plays intelligently. I sup- 
pose the motive for all this sort of activity is really a kind of snobbery 
People can’t bear to think that England’s major writer wasn’t out of the top 
drawer. The animus revealed against the ‘butcher's apprentice’ is quite 
extraordinary. 

One fascinating piece of information I pass on. It is possible, by reading 
down the side of a poem (which one is not stated) to make out the following 
remark: ‘Frances Tudor tastes fate’s titty bottle’. 


T.R.B. 


y THE CRETAN RUNNER, by George Psychoundakis. Translated by Patrick 


Leigh Fermor. [Murray, 18s.] 


By the time this notice appears, it seems certain that The Cretan Runner will 
have achieved wide success as a war book and a remarkable account of the 
Cretan Resistance movement. It will have been coupled with Stanley Moss’s 
excellent I/] Met by Moonlight, and will have been justly praised as one of the 
few books written by a native of an occupied country with very little formal 
education, as distinct from a foreign officer. 


Now is nat that of God a ful fair grace, 
That swich a lewed mannes wit shal pace 
The wisdom of an heap of lerned men? 


ltis an exciting, grim and comic account of a heroic episode, and the writer’s 
indomitable zest is what gives it its peculiar quality. 

It is, however, not as a remarkable war book that I wish to write of The 
Cretan Runner; it is as a contribution to literature. Psychoundakis is different 
from the young officers who have written outstanding books about escapes 
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and guerrilla war; his writing is at once more naive and more sophisticatel 
He is not in the least ‘primitive’ or unlettered, except in the sense that 
writing is based on an oral tradition, a tradition of folk tales and extemporay 
versifying. Yet he is to our ears naive, because he writes with the freshng 
of vision of a child or a poet. 

Three village youths confess to having burnt an enemy plane. Twog 
condemned to death: 


So after a few days, in a street in Archontiki and under the eyes of all the inhabitan 


these two martyrs to freedom and death-deriders stood before the firing squai-} 


naked, hungry, barefoot and in chains. Their last moment was approaching. The 
bonds were removed and their executioners, with rifles levelled at their bare breag} 
were waiting for the word ‘Fire!’ The leader of the German party read out the x 
tence and asked if they had any last words to say. Daskalakis asked for a glass of war 
which they gave him, and the question was repeated to Vernadakis, who said: ‘A gly 
of wine and permission to sing a mantinada.’! Saying which, naked, barefoot al 


utterly exhausted as he was from thirst and hunger (for, during their confinement 
Ayia jail they had been given neither food nor water), he mustered all the strength 
his soul—and what greater strength is there-—and took to his heels. Straight way 
firing squad began shooting after him as he ran. But neither the rifle bullets nort 
bursts from the sub-machine-guns could touch him. 


Set beside this the opening words of Julian Amery’s Sons of the Eagle, 
account of the Resistance movement in Albania: 


The Resistance Movements of the second World War will not lack their memori 
The passions which they aroused, the causes which they served, and the deeds whic 
they inspired assure them a lasting place in the annals of history. Their military wor 
has been acknowledged alike by victors and by vanquished; and their influence 
long be felt in the affairs of the nations. 


The book has plenty of excellent material and some interesting eye-witnd 
descriptions, but all sense of immediacy is lost under the weight of the pa 
tiche Gibbon which serves so many academic historians for prose styt 
Psychoundakis, of course, did not write in English originally, but I am sat 
fied that Patrick Leigh Fermor, his translator, has faithfully rendered » 
Greek. 

Perhaps I am unduly complicating: this is an outstandingly good bod 
because it is outstandingly well written; the reader’s delight will be in# 
writing, though the material is moving and of contemporary interest. ( 


1Extemporary satirical couplet. 
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A Headmaster writes: 

“I believe in these books—if the others 
are as good as ‘Oliver Twist’ you have a 
winner. I have already ordered sets (36) 
of ‘Tom Brown,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Oliver 
Twist’ and ‘Jane Eyre’.” 
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school or class library they would stand out: yet at their price 
they can easily—though almost with sacrilege—be used as class 
textbooks. 


“They will indeed be used in this way: for the basic principle 
in each case is to stick to the author’s words: and apart from 
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the scores of war books I have read recently, or read in part, dozens hay 
failed to remain in my memory, despite first-rate material, because the 
authors have no gift for writing. Great experiences, Homeric fights, dari 
escapes, tremendous struggles on sea and in the air have been lost to literatur 
because those who wrote of them had no better models than their daily new, 
papers. They are not to be blamed; the demand for war books has been oy 
of all proportion to the supply of good writers. 

The Cretan Runner, by contrast, is one of the handful of books which raj 
with Vigny and Crane, if not with Tolstoy. Fitzroy Maclean’s East 
Approaches and Douglas Grant’s The Fuel of the Fire are of this class; so} 
Hans Habe’s A Thousand Shall Fall, first published in 1942 and now out¢ 
print and forgotten; Alexander Baron’s The Human Kind comes high on te 
list, and Mario Rigone Stern’s The Sergeant in the Snow has a kind of syn 
phonic grandeur and unity of theme which place it in a class of its own. Thy 
only other war book I can think of at the moment to put with these is Tk 
Cretan Runner. The author is uncommonly fortunate in his editor and trans 


lator. 
JAMES REEVES | 


CLASSROOM 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, Vol. II of A Guide to English Literatur 
[Penguin Books, 5s.] 

Unlike its predecessor, The Age of Chaucer, the second volume of the Pelica 
Guide to English Literature consists entirely of critical essays; planned, in th 
editor’s words, as an entity and meant to be read in immediate relation t 
each other. The plan attracts respect; and it may not be until we learn th 
neither Spenser nor Donne is included in the survey of Elizabethan literatur 
that we may begin to wonder what critical basis this entity stands upon. ! 
may be arguable that The Faerie Queene has more in common with, sj 
Piers Plowman than with Hamlet; but the persistence of essentially medievs 
traditions in literature at least to the end of the sixteenth century is an ind 
putable element of the Shakespearean ethos. It is not easy to follow M: 

Ford when he explains that it seemed more illuminating to treat Spenser a 
the last major poet of the previous age. Divisions which encourage t 
general reader to infer that Spenser and Donne—unlike Marlowe, Jons® 
and Bacon—were not representative Elizabethans leave an impression thé 
some very arbitrary boundaries have been fixed about Shakespeare, impount 
ing him with a rather arid company by whom he was not much regarded 
Although Mr. Ford suggests that we suspend judgment on his dissociatie 
of literary neighbours until the first three volumes of the Guide can be ree 
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EDWARD ALBERT, M.A. New edition by J. A. STONE, M.A. 
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place as a study of literary history and criticism. The book has been 
completely re-set. 10s. 6d. Library Edition, 15s. net 
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MAURICE WOLLMAN, s.a., The Perse School, Cambridge 
The most recent title in Harrap’s English Classics, a series designed 
for students studying for the G.C.E. ‘‘This high standard is main- 
tained in his new anthology for school use and it is the best collec- 
tion of modern narrative poems to appear since the end of the war.” 
Schoolmaster. 5s. 6d. 


The Middle School Book of Verse 
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and THOMAS BLACKBURN, Marylebone Grammar School 
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a $ ‘ C) 
as one, it is hard to see how the third instalment—The Age of Donnecu) BB 
supplement or correct the curiously spare and awkward picture of the Age '@ 


of Shakespeare which the present volume presents. It becomes critically) 
meaningful to speak of an Age of Shakespeare only if we mean that, in ix| 
full scope, the poet’s work comes near to completely expressing the highly| 
complex sensibility which underlies and informs Elizabethan literature as; 
whole. The compass of this sensibility encloses most of Shakespeare’s con. | 
temporaries: not least Donne, whose earlier conceited manner keeps close 
pace with Shakespeare’s youthful style than all his critics have acknowledged | 
The preposterous reference to Magdalen Herbert’s wrinkles in The Autumnal | 
beginning: 


Call not these wrinkles graves; if graves they were, 
They were Love’s graves; for else he is nowhere 


merely sophisticates the description of Adonis’ dimples in Shakespeare’ 
poem: 


Love made these hollows, if himself were slain, 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to l'e, 
Why there Love lived, and there he could not die. ‘ 


The bite of Donne’s lines is significant of a new outlook, as the pervasive 
element of romance in Spenser’s work suggests an earlier tradition; but much 
and perhaps most that is intrinsically Elizabethan consists in the knotting 
together of diverse strands such as these. To define the scope of the giant 
sensibility which, in differing degrees, Shakespeare’s contemporaries shared; 
with him, might have been a proper task for a guide such as this; but it 
essays display only part of the crammed diversity of the age. More serious 
the Guide never achieves an integrated view of its field. Critical analyses of 
individual poems by Daniel or Raleigh are barely relevant: what the generd 
reader needs most to grasp is the relation between the poet’s outlook and 
feelings and the general consciousness of his times. The Guide would have, 
made a more useful adjunct to Elizabethan studies had it developed this them 
and told us less about the impact of Shakespeare and his contemporaries upot 
the sensibility of modern readers. 
JAMES WINNY 


POEMS FOR PLEASURE: An Anthology by A. F. Scott. [Cambridge Un. 
versity Press, Books I and II, 9s. 6d. each; Book III, Commentary, 12s. 64.] 
Mr. Scott declares his aim in his title. He quotes Dryden, ‘Poetry only 
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A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by Boris Ford 
Vol. 1: The Age of Chaucer 5s 
Volume 2: The Age of Shakespeare 5s 


‘Congratulations are again due to Pelican Books on an 
imaginative publishing venture. There is an abundance 
of enthusiasm, much intelligence, and no pedantry’ - 
Birmingham Post 


THE GREEK MYTHS - Robert Graves 
TWO VOLUMES each 3s 6d 
‘Robert Graves’ complete Greek mythology is a most 
admirable and important work. It deserves the highest 
praise and the widest reading, being a work of learning, 
intelligence, intuition, and imagination’ - The Spectator 


RECENT PENGUIN POETS 


Lord Byron — Edited by A. S. B. Glover 3s 6d 
Robert Frost — Edited by himself 3s 6d 
John Dryden - Edited by Douglas Grant 3s 6d 
SOME ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Sybil — Benjamin Disraeli 2s 6d 
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Great Expectations — Charles Dickens 3s 6d 
The Moonstone - Wilkie Collins 3s 6d 
RECENT FICTION 
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Point Counter Point —- Aldous Huxley 3s 6d 
For Whom the Bell Tolls — Ernest Hemingway 3s 6d 
Death in Venice - Thomas Mann 2s 6d 
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instructs as it delights’, and in his effort to overcome the passive resistane; 
to poetry in schools he emphasises ‘the sound before the sense, the sound 
above the sense’. This emphasis—‘why bother about meaning now?’ he say; 
at one point—can be disputed. It is not as obvious as he appears to believe 
that children will enjoy what they do not understand. It is Mr. Scott’s de. 
clared intention to sacrifice meaning to sound as the prime source of pleasure 
It is not surprising then to find him admiring ‘the lulling and hypnotic effec 
of O’Shaughnessy’s ‘Music Makers’ and ignoring the poem’s fundamentd 
meaninglessness. 

Mr. Scott’s opinions are sometimes controversial but his method of pres- 
entation is clear, and avoids hackneyed or artificial grouping. The anthology 
is meant to cover the first four years in a secondary school, and each of the 
four parts is divided into four sections under the heading of Tune, Picture 
four parts is divided into four sections under the heading of Tune, Picture, 
selected poems. 

The poems in this anthology have been well chosen to illustrate what Mr 
Scott calls the distinguishable parts of poetry, viz. Tune, Picture, Story and 
Feeling, and there is a good balance between old and new. There is obvious 
stress on romantic poetry, and the eighteenth century is poorly represented. 
In spite of the fact that about half of the poems are by modern poets the 
romantic mood is again stressed with a very full Georgian representation. 
War is dismissed in the choice of poems apart from some allusions to pat- 
riotism and loyalty. There is no reflection of the post-1918 cynicism and 
disillusionment. The only poem by Sassoon is ‘Morning Express’ and there 
is no Owen. It may be argued that this is an anthology for children, but the 
older children of today are realists. 

These books are admittedly expensive, but they are most handsomely 
bound and attractively presented. This is certainly an important aid to the 
pleasure that Mr. Scott is seeking to provide. 

E. E. SWANN 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, by Jane Austen, with an Introduction by R. W 
Chapman. [O.U.P., 3s. 6d.] 
As an examination set book this neat little edition of Pride and Prejudice 1 
disappointing in its introduction. The adolescent does not take easily to the 
subtle undertones of Jane Austen’s writing. One might reasonably have 
hoped that an introduction by so great an authority as Mr. Chapman would 
create understanding of the novelist and eagerness to read the novel. But 
what understanding is to be gained from an introduction beginning: ‘Jane! 
Austen was born on 16 December 1775, one of the numerous inhabitants of 


- 


a small Hampshire rectory’: The subsequent consideration of the order 0 
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‘EXACTLY WHAT IS WANTED FOR THE BACKWARD 
REA DER’—Times Educational Supplement 


The Wide Horizon 
Reading Scheme 


RONALD RIDOUT 
and IAN SERRAILLIER 


A series for children who are less than average in their reading ability, 
who find real difficulty in writing simple sentences, or whose inter- 
ests remain unawakened by their present reading material. 
Designed for the reading ages indicated, the subject matter will 
be of real interest to children who are actually 2, 3 or even 4 years 
older. Each stage comprises a basic reader, which contains short 
extracts to help the slow pupil; a workbook, with questions on the 
basic reader; and a continuous reader—a long complete story. 


INTRODUCTORY STAGE (Reading Age 9) 


LOOK ALIVE! (basic reader) 4/6 
MAKING GOOD (continuous reader) 4/6 
STAGE ONE (Reading Age 9+) 

I DARE YOU! (basic reader) 4/6 
JUNGLE ADVENTURE (continuous reader) 4/6 
STAGE TWO (Reading Age 10+) 

READ TO ENJOY (basic reader) 4/6 


ADVENTURES OF DICK VARLEY (continuous reader) 4/6 
STAGE THREE (Reading Age 11+) 


TO PLEASE YOU (basic reader) 4/6 
TREASURE AHEAD! (continuous reader) 4/6 
STAGE FOUR (Reading Age 12+) 

WHATEVER THE ODDS (basic reader) 4/6 
MOUNTAIN RESCUE (continuous reader) 4/6 


The WORKBOOKS for the basic reader of each stage cost 1/2 


Write for inspection copies to 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD. 
99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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composition of the novels is too coldly scholarly, and the subdued, analytical ; 
examination of characters is joyless, rousing no enthusiasm. ‘Mr. Collins j 
very good in his way,’ says Mr. Chapman; who is afire to make the acquaint. 
ance of Mr. Collins after that? 

R.B. 


ITALIGRAPH HANDWRITING, by K. C. Yates-Smith. A Manual for 
Teachers, and Handwriting Books I and II. [Philip and Tacey, 8s. 1d 
per doz.| 


At first one might be tempted to think that yet further publications on Italic 
Handwriting would be redundant. However, Mr. Yates-Smith has produced 
not only a good and clear exposition of the subject but also something which 


may be new, copybooks for teaching the Italic Hand. 


The Teacher’s Manual has many fine examples and diagrams, some of 
which might have been incorporated in the pupils’ copybooks, but Mr 
Yates-Smith visualises them being demonstrated on the blackboard. This 
could be exacting on the teacher who may not find it easy. There is, how- 


ever, some practical advice given on this subject. . 


The formations and combinations of the small letters are fully dealt with! 
Capitals do not get quite as much attention as they deserve, barely 2 pages| 
out of 32, whilst numerals are apparently overlooked altogether, which 
seems quite a mistake. 

The copybooks (8d. each) are generously designed and the paper very} 
good indeed. In conjunction with them Messrs. Philip and Tacey offer 
penholder (Velvagraph) and four types of nib which seem inexpensive and 
perfectly satisfactory. Mr. Yates-Smith states that the Marion Richardson| 
method of teaching a clear round hand does not satisfy adult requirement 
He is right in this and his own books take pupils a step further. Possibly| 
examples of real Italic, particularly capitals re-written by him from the copy-| 
books of the Italian Masters might have added interest to the last few page| 
of Book II, a taste to whet the beginner’s appetite. 

Information about the history of Italic writing might have had more sig-| 
nificance than nature notes as subject matter. Writing the names Palatin 
and Roger Ascham and dates (numerals) would seem more to the point that 
the words ‘narwhal’ and ‘iguana’, but Mr. Yates-Smith claims that natur 
subjects have an exceptional interest in schools and he values this. 


MAURICE PERCIVAL 
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BETTER ENGLISH, by G. H. Vallins. [Deutsch, 15s.] 

ENGLISH OBSERVED, by Lancelot Oliphant. [Odhams, ss.] 
NOTES ON ENGLISH. [Blackwell, 1s.] 

NOTES ON PUNCTUATION, by Eric Partridge. [Blackwell, 1s. 


The new, enlarged, and revised edition of Better English (first published 
1953 by Pan Books) follows much the same plan as the author’s Good Englis); 
How to Write It. Once again Mr. Vallins deals with the problems of writing 
English today. He rightly emphasises that language is living, and cannot k 
confined within formalised accidence and syntax. Nor, in spite of Fowler 
can we place complete reliance upon modern usage. Having discussed both 
grammar and usage, the author states certain principles that must goven 
good writing, and then proceeds to illustrate them with a great variety o 
examples taken, in the main, from modern journalism. He is know ledgeable | 
entertaining and reasonable in his diagnosis of all kinds of bad writing, and 
is particularly helpful in his account of economy in expression, and in the| 
use of idiom. A section gives answers to questions in the text, and there ar 
a further thirty questions on various points of usage for those ‘interested in 
language’. The answers are provided to give readers, as the author says, ‘the 
luxury of disagreement’. There is much that is valuable in this book. It dos 


not suffer from over-simplification, nor is it too laboured. In many waysi? 


is a significant and important contribution to the new thought on gramma 
and usage, and will be useful to those who want a more advanced study of 
the niceties of language, beyond the ‘normal formalities of writing English 

In English Observed, Mr. Oliphant is writing mainly for the middle form 
of Grammar Schools, and presents a number of chapters on common erros 


in the use of words, in sentence and paragraph construction, in grammar and? 


punctuation, and in ‘the writing of a complete composition’. The method 
of giving examples of common errors followed by the correction with scant 


. ° . ps yt 
explanation makes this something of a cram-book. It would be improved 


if some points were elaborated and if there were some development of the 
idea of language as a living thing. The general arrangement is rather scrappy 


. . . . . - . r ) 
Certain rules and principles are set out very briefly in note form in Note 


on English and numbered under letters (e.g. G for Grammar). These are te 
be used to draw attention to the rules in correcting written work. It is doubt- 


ful whether possible errors of writing can be fitted to this small Procrusteat 


bed. 

In Notes on Punctuation, Mr. Partridge, an acknowledged authority, states, 
in twenty pages, the main principles of punctuation, and gives many catt- 
fully chosen examples. The book is both useful and entertaining. 

A. F. SCOTI 
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POETRY ORCHESTRA 


compiled by CATHERINE HINSON 
illustrated by JOHN SOUTHGATE 


An anthology of poetry, past and present, which will 
make an instant appeal to children. Each page is illustra- 
ted to express the feeling of the poems which have been 
selected for their suitability for Choral Speaking. The 
Teachers’ edition contains notes on choral verse-speaking 
and detailed suggestions for the use of each poem. 

Pupils’ Copy 4/6 Teachers’ Copy 5/6 


Write for Inspection Copy to 


The HOUSE of GRANT Ltd 
12 Cursitor Street - LONDON, E.C.4 
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ESSAYS IN CRITICISM 
A quarterly Journal 


Annual Subscription, 17s. 6d. net, post free 


This is at the moment the only journal in the English-speaking 
world that is entirely devoted to literary criticism. During the first 
three years of its life its contributors have included W. H. Auden, 
M. C. Bradbrook, Kenneth Burke, Lord David Cecil, Ernst Robert 
Curtius, T. S. Eliot, William Empson, G. Wilson Knight, F. R. 
Leavis, Harry Levin, J. Middleton Murry, I. A. Richards, Geoffrey 
Tillotson, and E. M. W. Tillyard, as well as a large number of the 
younger English, American and Continental critics. A special feature, 
in addition to articles, commentaries and occasional reviews, is the 
Critical Forum, a section in which writers of different persuasions can 
now follow the critical argument whithersoever it leads them. 


A specimen copy will be sent on request 
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LIBRARY 


’ 


OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Volume XII: The Arts. [O.UP, 

308.] 

It is hard not to be impressed by encyclopaedias, by so much knowledg, 

gathered together under the mantle of so calm and infallible a demeanou 

This children’s encyclopaedia in twelve volumes is no exception: education, 
ally a most important publication, handsomely produced and printed as befit 
O.U.P., and profusely illustrated, its successive volumes have received awe. 
struck reviews and none more so than this volume on the Arts. 

At even the most casual glance it is a most comprehensive book: opening 
at random I happen on Florentine Painting, Folk-Song, Folly (Building 
Font, Forbidden City (Peking), Forgeries (Art), Fountains, Free Verse; ani 
these seven variegated pages prove, on reading them through, to be writte 
simply and without condescension and to contain the kind and amount ¢ 
information that, as an adult interested in ‘the arts’, one would feel very gla, 
to have at one’s conversational disposal. And so with the volume as a whole 
it is neither too detailed nor too cursory. It is not too cluttered up with in- 
formation of secondary importance, it combines fact and comment, andi 
is commendably up-to-date. 

But if the volume reveals these many virtues, it also suffers from a numbe:} 
of defects. The first is the proliferation of cross-references which, though no 
doubt inescapable in an encyclopaedia, is carried to excessive lengths, above 
all in the articles on painting. There seem to be too many separate entrie’ 
for the kind of youthful public envisaged, a recurrent overlapping that ha 
the effect of sending one off to other pages before one has settled down to: 
single paragraph; and what is even worse, sending one off to other volumes’ 
notably to Volume V, Great Lives, an arrangement that leaves this volume 
(and presumably most of the others) deficient in biography of the mos 
essential kind. Thus Bach, in this Arts volume, hardly emerges as a persot' 
at all, but rather resembles a farm held on the medieval strip-system, with m 
more than a very modest holding of a few lines for the Matthew Passion. A 
a result, the arts here find themselves far too depersonalised: too many gre’ 
names and too little life. 

The literary sections of the Encyclopaedia are sensible and safe, and wel 
illustrated with quotations. Thus the Metaphysicals and Satire, for instance 
are well done, except that none of Donne is quoted and Pope is treated ver 
much as one among equals and, unlike Dryden, is not brought to life i 
Volume V. On the other hand, Shakespeare’s Tragedies receive less spac? 
than Paradise Lost, which is one of the very few works to be given an ind: 


vidual entry, and they are described in terms (e.g. ‘His emphasis was on tht 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BOOK OF VERSE 
from Chaucer to the Present Day 
Edited by PETER LEYLAND and M. ALDERTON PINK 


“An excellent anthology, one of the best that has been pro- 
duced in recent years. 





The editors have drawn their passages from a wide variety 
of sources and the arrangement has been skilful in the extreme, 
| but not too rigid, so that a good deal is left to the individual 

teacher. 


It is an anthology which can serve a wide age group... .” 
| R. C. CHURCHILL in The Journal of Education 


School Editions, Limp 6s. 3d., Boards 7s. 6d., Library 10s. 6d. 


ALLEN & UNWIN, 40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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Middle School 


Comprehension Tests 
A. J. MERSON, M.A. 


The purpose of this book is to provide third and fourth year pupils in 
Senior Secondary Schools and Grammar Schools with suitable material 
for practice in Comprehension Tests. The passages have been selected 
mainly from modern authors. 2s. 6d. 


A Dramatic 


New Testament Reader 


G. H. HOLROYD, M.A. 


A book intended for the 10-12 plus age group not only in day but also in 
Sunday schools. A combination of the “‘Ilektur”’ and dramatic methods has 
been used, and encouragement has been given to creative work and re- 
search. Illustrated. 3s. 3d. 


Macmillan & Co. Ltd 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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development of human character rather than on human fate’) that strike on, 
as being rather weary and unadventuresome. Again, it seems odd that Lite. 

ary Criticism is given only two columns when Essays have three and a haf 

and that it v irtually excludes any mention of contemporary criticism thougt 

Periodicals gives three-quarte ts of a column (out of three) to contemporan 

journals—incidentally the Criterion gets seven lines, Horizon eleven, ay 

Scrutiny, of course, none. Such discrepancies, and the general lack of criticdy 
standards (e.g. ‘the similarity of feeling between them [Keats’s and Hood 

“Odes to Autumn” is at least as striking as the difference’) considerabh 

modify the first favourable impression. And this is confirmed when ox 

turns to the volume’s most immediately striking feature, its lavish illustr 

tion; the reproductions of architecture and painting are often greyer tha 

seems necessary, and the eight colour plates are not only less striking tha) 
one might have expected but are anyway a strange assortment—they includ 
for instance, Franz Marc’s Tower of Blue Horses, in spite of the fact that th 
entry under German Expressionist Art does not pretend that it is a picture ot 
any particular merit. 

In short, it strikes one in the end as a sadly wasted opportunity that a boot 
of such potentiality should content itself with being sound and sedate rather 
than exciting and imaginative, with being impressive like any good encyclo 
paedia but not compelling like the best art. : 


BORIS FORD 


' 

A LIST OF GENERAL REFERENCE BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL LI! 
BRARIES: Fourth edition, with some suggestions for Primary Schook 
AND A LIST OF BOOKS ON LIBRARIANSHIP AND LIBRARY TECHNIQU: 


° itt ° ; 
OF INTEREST TO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Third edition, revised by 


C. H. C. Osborne, 1954. [School Library Association, Limp cover 45., pos 
free 4s. 2d.; to Association Members, 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 8d.; Board cove, 
5s., post free 5s. 3d.; to Members 3s. 6d., post free 3s. 9d.] 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: Group II, Eleven to Thirteen Plus, Con- 
piled by the North Midland Branch of the Library Association, under th 
editorship of Edgar Osborne, F.t.a., New edition completely revised. [Th ’ 
Library Association, 1954, 7s. 6d., to Members 6s.] 

MEMORANDUM ON PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT OF LIBRARIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1955. [S.L.A., 15.; post free, 1s. 2d.] 

There is so much knowledge that acquiring it is like climbing Everest. The 

wise selection, not the random accumulation of equipment is the way to the 

top. The List of General Reference Books provides this kind of invaluable help. 

Anyone starting or running a School Library would derive benefit from the 

list, which shows how to provide the nucleus reference section of a Gramma 
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Introductory Test Papers in English Language 


By F. E. S. FINN, B.A. and F. E. OXTOBY, M.A. 
The remarkable success of the authors’ ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEST PAPERS has led to the produc- 
tion of this new book, which is intended for the weaker G.C.E. candidates and for those in the 
pre-Certificate year. An attempt has here been made to correlate the various questions within 
each paper; and another innovation is the inclusion of some pupils’ answers, with a commentary 
by the authors. Manilla 2s. 9d., Boards 3s. 9d. 


The School Library of Famous Books 


Very clearly printed, and illustrated by wash drawings, these books are obviously meeting a 
need in junior forms of secondary schools. The books are abridged but not re-written. Each has 
an Introduction, Notes and Exercises. Titles available: THE FOUR FEATHERS, by A. E. W. Mason; 
THE LOST WORLD, by Sir A. Conan Doyle; UNDER THE RED ROBE, by Stanley Weyman; RODNEY 
sTONE, by Conan Doyle. In preparation: BEAU GESTE, by P. C. Wren; THE HOUND OF THE BASKER- 
vILLES, by Conan Doyle. Linson Boards, 4s. 6d. each 


Essays and Studies, 1955 


Collected for the English Association by D. M. LOW 
The new volume contains articles on EDITING AND EMENDING by John Crow, A STUDY OF W. H. 
MALLOCK by P. M. Yarker, ANNA GURNEY by G. N. Garmonsway, RADICAL SATIRE AND THE 
REALISTIC NOVEL by John Lawlor, HENRY JAMES AND STOICISM by C. B. Cox, and THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF ‘COMUS’ by A. E. Dyson. 10s. 6d. net 
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STYLE 


by F. L. LUCAS 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, University Reader in English 


Often books on style are tedious; yet tedium is the first and worst fault of 
any style. They preach correctness; but a style, like a person, may be per- 
fectly correct, yet perfectly unbearable. They are full of precepts and prin- 
ciples that may seem as capricious, chaotic, and wearisome as some dusty 
drawer where roll at random dozens of disconnected beads. The author of 
this work has tried to find one vital thread, on which those random princi- 
ples may be strung into a pattern, and grasped as a whole. 

The book consists of lectures given at Cambridge; but they are here 
expanded for the general reader, with the addition of illustrative passages 
that make it not only practical criticism but also a lively anthology of 
flowers (and weeds) from Homer to Tacitus, from the Bible to Newman, 
from Chaucer to Virginia Woolf, from Froissart to Anatole France. 

18s. net 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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School for £96, and of a Modern School for £34. Entries 107-151 on book 
for Primary Schools could, I think, be more informative. : 
A close perusal for review purposes leads, however, to a sombre reflection 
are we to swing from under to over-estimating the place of the Scho 
Library in education? A Reference Section stores facts; how much hay 
facts to do with education: A great deal, of course, but the sin besettiy 


nature in the light of their own experience of life at first hand, might co, 
front youngsters in an acuter form. It is dangerous to let them think thy 
the answer is in the Library, or indeed anywhere, as if life were a quiz. Thy, 
search is the thing; empathy is involved between developed selves and w. 
derstood others. Knowing about isn’t awfully important. Though welcon 
ing this excellent survey of aids to factual knowledge, I look for the gooi, 
teachers who can (i) get the children to follow Sidney’s advice and look 


that they can distinguish between referring and experiencing. 

The second half of this publication, titles on Librarianship and Library Ted 
nique, will earn the gratitude of that multifarious phenomenon, the Schoo 
Librarian, though it also will torment him in his alternating passion for, a 
mistrust of, books, and books about books. 

As a guide to good fiction for children, pp. 7-34 of the second title abor) 
are indispensable. Pp. 35-119. a list of ‘non-fiction books in subject orde 
(Dewey classification) will serve any teacher as a short-cut through pub 
lishers’ catalogues; but these ought not to be neglected. 

Both the above books are well indexed, and their value to Training Ds 
partments should be noted. 

Many parts of the short Memorandum on Planning and Equipment will unfo-’ 
tunately be of little practical interest to teacher-librarians, who are ratti 
approached on such matters. They are most likely to be interested in th 
notes on Educational Uses, Book Stock and Administration, with the m- 
terials involved. KE. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


* 


The Circulation Manager announces a gift subscription scheme. Fron 
now until the end of December 1955 only, existing subscribers may take ot 
gift subscriptions for non-subscribers at the rate of 7s. 6d. post free for for 
numbers. Those who wish to take advantage of the offer should use the for! 
enclosed with this number. These special subscriptions cannot be taken ot 
after the end of December. 


mature scholars, of being unable to subdue facts to the needs of their om, 


their heart and write, using these helps to foster what is there, and (ii) ensur ” 
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New Studies in English Literature 


JOHN WAIN: ee pene 
Essays on Twelve English poems by a new generation of 
critics edited by John Wain. October, about 18s. net 


DONALD DAVIE: Articulate Energy 
An enquiry into the syntax of English Poetry. 

October, 18s. net 
ROBIN SKELTON: The Poetic Pattern 
An analysis of such concepts as Fancy and Imagination, Poetry 
and Magic, Poetry and Science, and Poetic Truth in the 
writings of many distinguished poets. Autumn, 215. net 


GIORGIO MELCHIORI: The Tight-Rope Walkers 
A collection of essays on Mannerism in modern English 
literature. Autumn, about 18s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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BELLOC ESSAYS 


Selected by A. S. FORSTER 
With an Introduction by Monsignor R. A. KNOX 
A new volume of Methuen’s Modern Classic series. The aim of this selec- 


tion has been to pick out essays that are both typical of Belloc’s genius 
and also likely to appeal to young people. 4s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
G. G. GENTLE, s.a. 


These carefully graded exercises are designed primarily to meet the re- 
quirements of the new Associated Examining Board for the General 
Certificate of Education in English Language at Ordinary level, but much 
of the material should prove valuable to all classes preparing for G.C.E. 
and other examinations. 3s. 6d. 


METHUEN 
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Future numbers will include: Drama with Backward Boys, by E. W. Hildic 
School Magazines, by Geoftrey Hoare; ‘Poetry Uninterests Me,’ by R. J. Harri . 
An Examination in Poetry, by S. B. Wynburne; Unacknowledged Legislator 
by Kenneth Fell; “Great Expectations,’ by M. Hussey; Chaucer in the Six 
Form, by R. B. Kennedy; The ‘Great Books’ Course in the American Universit 
by Geoffrey Wagner; and Reeling and Writhing, by M. J. Laurence. , 


The note “What are the Characteristics of the Gifted Student?’ is reprinte! 
by kind permission of the Editor from The English Record, the organ of th 
New York State English Council. 7 — 


If any reader is willing to take the first step in forming in his district a vy 
OF ENGLISH group, we shall be glad to insert a note inviting readers in tk 
district to get into touch with us. If replies were sufficient, notices could k 
sent from this office announcing the first meeting. A reader who is prepared 
to take this first step does not commit himself to acting as secretary of th? 
group—a position in any case which need not involve much time. 


~ 


Reading Sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6 
per dozen per set of four issues. Orders, stating whether the A or B sheeti 
required, should be sent to the publishers at 40 William IV Street, London, 
W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheets can be had. j 


Contributions from teachers are welcome, and if accepted will be paid for 
on publication. Articles on specific problems or aspects of the teaching o! 
English within the age-range 9-19 are preferred to those of a general nature 
A stamped addressed envelope should accompany contributions. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


PICTORIAL ENGLISH, BOOK I, by Haydn Perry. [Blackie, 2s. 6d.] 

WHY THE ZEBRA HAS STRIPES, and other stories, by G. N. Lansdown 
[Macmillan, 1s. 3d.] 

THE ROSE AND THE RING, THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER, THE BLUE 
JAY, FOLK-TALES FROM DIFFERENT LANDS, BRAVE CHILDREN Of 
OTHER LANDS, re-told by E. F. Dodd. [Macmillan, 8d. to 1s. 3., 

THE MAGIC FOXGLOVES, THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN, THE FARM ? 
YARD MYSTERY, THE RUNAWAYS, by Isobel Knight. [Longmans 

1s. 6d. each] 











BACK NUMBERS 


Stocks of earlier issues of The Use of English are almost all ex- 
hausted. There are a few copies only available of: 
Vol. I No. 2 Vol. III No. 2 
Vol. V- No. 3 Vol. VI Nos. 1 and 2 
Back-dated subscriptions can only be accepted to date from 
Vol. VI, No. 4. 


Reading Sheets. Small stocks are held of the A and B sheets in 
a continuous series from Vol. V, No. 1 (Sheets No. XVII). 


There are also a few earlier issues available. Specimen sheets will 


be sent on request. 

















THE 
OXFORD COMPREHENSION COURSE 


A five years’ graded course leading to the Ordinary 
Level Examination 


General Editor: H. BELL, Rector of Dollar Academy 


I. Understanding and Enjoyment, Book 1 

By N. C. MARTIN, Lecturer at the University of London Institute 
of Education. Pp. 144, with biographical notes and questions 4s. 

The aim of this book is to help pupils to read with understanding, by studying and 
discussing in class a wide variety of passages of English. These passages have been 
chosen in the belief that understanding comes best when the readers enjoy what they 
read. As this book is for junior forms in Grammar Schools, almost all of the passages 
are narrative, but their interest depends not only on the easy excitement of what 
happens next but also on the depth and variety of meaning that belongs to adult 
literature. The sources range from Homer, The Bible, and Froissart to T. H. White 
Norbert Casteret, and The Daily Telegraph 


II. Understanding and Enjoyment, Book 2 
By N. C. MARTIN, D. GriFFituHs, Henry Thornton School, Lon- 
don, and A. M. GRIFFITHS, Wallington County Grammar School 
for Girls, Surrey. Pp. 192 Se. 


The second and third volumes are on the same lines as the first 


Ill. Understanding and Enjoyment, Book 3 
By D. and A. M. GRIFFITHS. Pp. 128. 


IV. Comprehension and Precis 
By E. Foers and J. JONEs, Queen Mary’s School, Walsall 
Pp. 142 4s. 
The fourth volume is an introduction to précis writing, based on the use of carefully 
chosen questions to bring out and arrange the relevant points in the passage being 
considered 


V. Planned Interpretation 


By N. F. DONALD, Dunfermline High School, and H. BELL. 
Pp. 232 5s. 6d. 
The fifth volume catches up the work of the others and is a preparation for the G.C.E 
Ordinary Level examination and for the Scottish Leaving Certificate. Throughout the 
course the emphasis is training rather than testing 
Applications for inspection copies or for further particulars 
should be sent to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Education Department Oxford 








